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Three-Year Contracts Legal 


Constitutionality of Law Permitting 
Board to Contract with Teacher for 
Three Years Upheld by Supreme Court 


1a Supreme Court of Illinois has 
ruled that a school board may enter 
into a valid contract with a teacher for 
a period of three years, after that teach- 
er has completed a probationary period 
of two consecutive years in the district. 
The decision, handed down April 17, 
reversed the judgment of the circuit 
court of Hamilton County holding that 
the section of the law relating to the 
term of teachers’ contracts is unconsti- 
tutional. The section called into ques- 
tion reads as follows: 

The service of all teachers, principals and 
superintendents in the public schools in any 
district of this State, having a board of 
school directors, board of education or board 
of school inspectors, shall be for not more 
than three-year periods, after the expiration 
of a probationary period of two consecutive 
years in that district; provided that the time 
any teacher, principal or superintendent has 
taught in the district in which he or she is 
employed at the time this Act shall go into 
effect shall be counted in determining such 
probationary period of employment. (lil. 
Rev. Stat., 1939, chap. 122, par. 136b.) 

The case originated when Miss 
Georgia Sloan, McLeansboro, brought 
suit to recover a year’s salary, with in- 
terest from the dates on which the 
monthly installments fell due, from the 
board of directors of District No. 22, 
Hamilton County. Miss Sloan set 
forth that she had served the district 
as a teacher for four consecutive years 
prior to September, 1937, when she 
entered into a contract with the board 
of directors to teach the district school 
for a three-year term. In August, 1938, 
she was dismissed without cause, after 
having served but one year of the three 
for which she had contracted. 


The trial court sustained the board’s 
motion to dismiss, holding the law un- 
constitutional. The question of un- 
constitutionality was supported princi- 
pally by arguments (1) questioning 
“the wisdom of permitting the mem- 
bers of a board of school directors to 


enter into contracts which will tie the 
hands of future members of the board”’; 
(2) holding that this section of the 
statute is unconstitutional as class leg- 
islation in that it discriminates between 
those who have taught at least two 
years and those who have not; and (3) 
holding that it violates section 12 of 
article 9 of the Constitution, requiring 
that “any . . . school district . . . in- 
curring any indebtedness as aforesaid, 
shall before, or at the time of doing so, 
provide for the collection of a direct 
annual tax sufficient to pay the interest 
of such debt as it falls due, and also to 
pay and discharge the principal there- 
of within twenty years from the time 
of contracting the same,” 

After a careful investigation of the 
merits of the case, involving the legal 
rights of a rural teacher member, the 
Board of Directors of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association decided to finance 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois, since the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the section of the statute 
permitting school boards to enter into 
three-year contracts with teachers, also 
called into question principles vital to 
all tenure legislation. 

On the points relating to constitu- 
tionality the Supreme Court held: (1) 
“That the wisdom of legislation is a 
question for the General Assembly, and 
not for this court.” (2) “It is reason- 
able and not arbitrary to distinguish 
between those who have proved them- 
selves capable and satisfactory and 
those who have not been tested.” (3) 
The constitutional provision relating to 
the incurring of indebtedness by a 
school district “is not involved here. 
There is nothing either in the complaint 
or motion to dismiss to show that the 
requirements there contained have been 
violated.” 

The opinion, which was unanimous, 
follows in full.—E.P.B. 
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Docket No. 25539—Agenda 24—February, 
1940. 

Georgia Sloan, Appellant, v. The School 
Directors of District No. 22, Appellees. 

Mr. Justice Jones delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

Appellant, Georgia Sloan, brought suit in 
the circut court of Hamilton county to re- 
cover on a contract with appellees, school 
directors, whereby she agreed to teach school 
for three years at a salary specified in the 
contract. Appellees filed a motion to dismiss 
the complaint and this motion was sustained. 
Appellant elected to stand by her complaint 
and judgment was entered for appellees. The 
appeal has been brought directly to this 
court on the ground the constitutionality of 
section 127a of an act to establish and main- 
tain a system of free schools (Ill. Rev. Stat. 
1939, chap. 122, par. 136b) is involved. 

The substance of the complaint is that ap- 
pellant held a certificate of qualification to 
teach school in school district No. 22 in 
Hamilton county and that August 31, 1936, 
this certificate was renewed by the county 
superintendent of schools of Hamilton coun- 
ty for a period of four years, and that this 
certificate was duly registered with the coun- 
ty superintendent; that prior to September 
9, 1937, she had taught school in school dis- 
trict No. 22 for a probationary period of 
four consecutive years; that September 16, 
1937, by a written contract duly entered in- 
to, appellees employed appellant to teach 
school in said school district No. 22 for a 
term of three years from that date; that ap- 
pellant did teach until August 24, 1938, when 
appellees, without cause, discharged appellant 
and refused to permit her to continue to 
teach in said district; that ever since that 
time she always has been ready and willing 
to teach in said school and has always of- 
fered and tendered her services as such 
teacher. The complaint alleges there was, at 
the time the suit was filed, $880 due her 
under the contract, and prayed for judgment 
in that amount with interest. 

The grounds of the motion to dismiss are: 
(1) the complaint shows that appellant did 
not at the time of making the alleged con- 
tract hold a valid certificate covering the 
three-year term of employment; (2) the 
complaint fails to show the contract was 
made at a regular or special meeting of the 
school directors as provided by law; (3) the 
school directors had no authority to employ 
appellant for a term of more than one year, 
and (4) section 127a of chapter 122, supra, 
purporting to empower a board of school 
directors to employ a teacher for a space of 
more than one year is unconstitutional and 
void. These grounds will be considered in 
that order. 

One of the statutory requirements that 
must be met to entitle a person to teach in 
the common schools is the holding of 2 cer- 
tificate of qualification “covering the period 
of his employment.” (Ill. Rev. Stat. 1939, 
chap. 122, par. 481.) This certificate must be 
registered each year with the county super- 
intendent in whose county the holder is to 
teach. (Ill. Rev. Stat. 1939, chap. 122, par. 
489.) It will be observed that the statute 
requires the certificate must cover the period 
of employment, which the complaint alleges 
is true here, but does not require that it 
be registered for the period of employment 
at the time the contract is entered into. The 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Parents—Teachers Consider 


“Home Defenses for Democracy’ 


a Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in annual convention 
in Rock Island April 16-18, discussed 
“Home Defenses for Democracy.” 
Such a program would naturally em- 
phasize education, since the purposes 
of education and democracy coincide at 
many points . 

The 1300 registered delegates and 
as many more visitors gave apprecia- 
tive attention to the various presenta- 
tions of the convention theme. Since 
the state organization is working 
steadily toward the goal, “Every school 
a recognized school,” the panel discus- 
sion Wednesday morning, “What Is a 
Good School?” yielded pertinent and 
valuable material. 

The participants were: Dr. D. E. 
Lindstrom, University of Illinois; Mrs. 
Gordon Fillingham, Pontiac, Rural 
Life Commission, [Illinois Church 
Council; Lester R. Grimm, Springfield, 
Director of Research for the Illinois 
Education Association; Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Harold Nor- 
man, Bannockburn, Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards; Wilbur Picker- 
ing, Ogle County superintendent of 
schools; and Troy L. Stearns, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, until re- 
cently a member of the faculty of 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. They not only discussed the 
theme from their own notes but an- 
swered numerous questions from the 
audience. The vast number and quality 
of the questions denoted keen interest 
in this subject and called forth addi- 
tional information from the panel. 

Conclusions of the discussion were 
to the effect that the presence of more 
than 500 districts with five or fewer 
pupils and of 3,824 one-teacher schools 
with an average attendance of less than 
ten, presents a serious situation. The 
speakers decided that an enrollment of 
at least fifteen is necessary for a good 
school; that the pupil must be the im- 
portant element; that parents and the 
community should work in harmony 
with the teachers to provide guidance 
which will result in preparing the child 
for life in the type of civilization we 
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have today, as well as for participation 
in bringing about the needed changes 
in our society. 

That good teachers are not neces- 
sarily so because of degrees or scholas- 
tic hours but because of their person- 
alities and their ability to be human, 
to live, work and play with the chil- 
dren, was another interesting conclu- 
sion of this discussion. Members of 
the panel as well as the audience 
seemed to feel that too often teachers 
are so bound by the making of reports 
and other detail that they do not have 
sufficient time to help the child to 
learn how to live, and to develop 
wholesome human relations. 

Summarizing, the panel members de- 
cided that the child is more important 
than subject matter; that the good 
teacher must have certain personality 
factors as well as training and must be 
a part of the community, and that the 
school must have the equipment to do 
the job we want done. 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, de- 
clared the welfare of youth and the 
preservation of democracy must stand 
or fall together. He said the greatest 
enemies of democracy are within our 
own country and that if America would 
examine. and correct the difficulties 
within her own borders arising from 
racial intolerance we would be busy 
enough here without worrying about 
similar troubles in Europe. 

The speaker insisted that America 
must either find jobs for youth or cease 
criticizing them for doing things of 
which the country does not approve. 
He urged that more respect for work 
with hands be emphasized, that all 
honest labor may have the dignity it 
deserves. Intelligent youth will defend 
America against foes within its bor- 
ders better than any army and navy, 
the speaker concluded. 

Discussions of good and bad propa- 
ganda and of the influence of the home, 
and of the many department programs 
carried on throughout the year by the 
Illinois Congress were included in the 
three-day sessions. Otis Keeler, state 
chairman last year for high-school serv- 
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ice, who is the new chairman for pub- 
lic and international relations, conduct- 
ed a conference using as a theme, 
“What Our P. T. A. has Meant to Our 
High School.” 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion included approval of wider use of 
school buildings and grounds for com- 
munity recreation and educational 
programs, and the general establish- 
ment of kindergartens. 

In the legislation program for the 
year the convention voted to support 
an increased State distributive fund in- 
cluding flat grants to high schools; 
larger units of school taxation and 
administration; a non-partisan State 
board of education; higher standards 
for certification of teachers and, there- 
fore, higher minimum salaries for 
teachers and other educators; teacher 
tenure and pensions; nine months 
minimum school year; and adequate 
provision for education of handicapped, 
dependent, and delinquent children. — 
Mrs. E. B. BrInDLey. 





New Program 
of Graduate Study 


Beginning with the 1940 summer 
session, the University of Illinois will 
offer a new program of graduate study 
in the social sciences, leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. This program 
contemplates broad training of non- 
research character in several related 
social studies fields, combined with 
work in Education. A variety of pro- 
grams to meet individual needs are pos- 
sible in view of the fact that there are 
seven fields within the division of so- | 
cial sciences from which work may be 
elected: economics, geography, history, 
philosophy, political science, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

Work within at least three of these 
fields or within two such fields and in 
Education is the minimum requirement. 
A statement of additional requirements 
and other information may be secured 
through the graduate school office. Im- 
mediate responsibility for supervision 
of the program will rest in the division 
of the social sciences. 


1940 
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By ELOISE P. BINGHAM 
Illinois Education Association 


M ORE thar 700 teachers in twenty- 
five school districts operating grades 
one through twelve will participate in 
salary increases ranging from five per- 
cent to twenty-five percent, as a con- 
sequence of increased funds being re- 
ceived by their districts from the State 
school distributive fund, beginning Jan- 
uary, 1940.* 

In most cases these salary increases, 
scheduled to begin in September, 1940, 
are overdue, and in some instances they 
represent an effort toward resumption 
of salary schedules abandoned during 
the depression. Nearly two-thirds of 
all teachers employed in the twenty- 
five districts from which information 
was received, will be affected by the 
salary increases. 

Superintendents of twenty-seven unit 
districts claiming equalization aid were 
asked to answer the following questions 
regarding the proposed use of increased 
funds coming to them as a result of 
changes in the State Distributive Fund 
Act approved by the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly:* 

1. Do you plan to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries ? 

a. How many teachers will probably be 

affected by proposed salary increases? 

b. What will be probable percentage of 

increase. 

c. When will such increases become ef- 

fective? 

2. Will you employ additional teachers? 

3. Will you add or restore courses to the 
curriculum ? 

4. To what other purposes do you plan 
to apply increased apportionment to your 
district ? 

Administrators in twenty-five of the 
twenty-seven school systems to which 


inquiries were addressed, replied. Of 


the twenty-five districts, the smallest 
has a combined grade and high-school 
enrollment of 122 and employs eight 
teachers; the largest has a combined 
enrollment of 6,757 and employs 189 


1Bighteen out of twenty-five districts replying re- 
port that they will increase salaries; ten of them 
replied definitely regarding percentage ‘ot increase; 
six indicated 5 percent; two, "ye percent; two, above 
10 percent. 

*For the school year ended June 30, 1939, Illinois 
had 141 unit systems (districts ting grades one 
through twelve), 63 of which claimed eusiianten 


aid. 
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The 1939 Distributive Fund Act 


and the Unit Districts 


Superintendents of twenty-five unit systems receiving equalization aid 
tell how the 1939 Distribution Act has made possible improved educa- 
tional opportunity for the children in their districts. 


teachers. Each of fourteen of the 
schools has a combined enrollment 
above 1,000; six have enrollments of 
from 500 to 999; four, 250 to 499; one, 
below 250. Total of enrollments in all 
schools is 34,509; total elementary and 
high-school teachers employed, 1,124. 

The twenty-five districts claimed an 
increase of $246,945.33 in 1939 over 
amounts claimed in 1938, an increase 
of about $220 per teacher employed.’ 

In 1938 these districts claimed from 
the distributive fund a total of $269,- 
278.43. Adding to this the $71,534.71 
they received in special high-school aid, 
the total claimed by them for the year 
ending in June, 1938 was $340,813.14. 
The 1939 claims of the same twenty- 
five systems totaled $587,758.47. Dif- 
ferences in amounts actually received 
by the districts will be somewhat great- 
er than this comparison of claims indi- 
cates, since elementary claims were 
prorated at 98.64 percent in the calen- 
dar year 1939, and claims will be paid 
at 102.57 percent during 1940. 


The Teaching Staff 

The relation of this increased aid 
to teachers’ salaries is brought out in 
the replies of a number of the superin- 
tendents. Here is one: 

This gives us a chance to have a first-class 
school for our boys and girls. With better 
salaries, teachers will get additional training. 

The largest district, in point of en- 
rollment, found the increased State aid 
coming just in time to save it from seri- 
ous embarrassment. The superintend- 
ent of schools writes: 

The increase in State aid comes just in time 
to prevent us from reducing the standards of 
operation of our schools, because of a cut 


of about three-quarters of a million in as- 
sessed valuation. We will have about the 


‘In interpreting references to 1938 and 1939 i 
it should be borne in mind that claims 
the school year ended in June, 1938 were aapabie 
during the calendar year 1939. Claims based upon 
the school year ended June, 1939 are the basis of 
perment Guts the calendar 1940 and for the 
rst six months of 1941. During the first hals of 
1940 the transition from 
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same amount of money with the State aid to 
use for operation as we had before the cut. 
We have a fair salary schedule, which, with 
the aid from the new law, we will be able to 
maintain as we have done up to this time, 
even through depression years. . . . 

More than half of the twenty-five 
districts will employ additional teach- 
ers, four being the largest number re- 
ported by any one district. The critical 
need for more teachers is pointed out 
in the comments of two superintend- 
ents. Says one of these: 

We have had the highest pupil-teacher 
ratio possible to maintain our accredited re- 
lation. As our enrollments in the junior and 
senior high school are increasing, we would 
have been in serious trouble if we had not 
received this special aid. 

A situation where school population 
lies within one district while the indus- 
trial property which attracts the popu- 
lation lies over the line is not an un- 
usual one, but the one referred to here 
is of recent development: 

Our schools are very crowded because of 
the oil boom. We have 709 in high school 
and 1,000 in the grades. Previous to the 
boom, we had about 450 in high school and 
700 in the grades. The new enactment will 
save us from a very bad deficit. Our dis- 
trict’s population has doubled, but assessed 
valuation has not materially increased. The 
oil is almost al] just outside our school dis- 
trict, but we have the children. 


The Curriculum 

Fourteen districts will add or restore 
courses to the curriculum. Most fre- 
quently mentioned are industrial arts, 
kindergarten, art, home economics, and 
music. It will be noted that the nature 
of each of these courses is such as to 
require somewhat more than the usual 
expenditure for equipment and educa- 
tional supplies. The effect is indicated 
in this comment’ 


After we get our funds in really safe con- 
dition, we shall be able to add greatly needed 
new courses, particularly such work as shop 
(metal work particularly) where the per 
pupil costs are high. Because of lack of funds 
we have not been able to consider such ad- 
ditions up to this time. 
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Other Purposes 

Among “other purposes” to which in- 
creased apportionments of State funds 
are to be applied, the library and “edu- 
cational equipment” were the ones 
mentioned most often. 

Other items mentioned one or more 
times are: visual aids, health service, 
school nurse, safety instruction, oppor- 
tunity room, repairs to building, sci- 
ence apparatus, supplementary books, 
improved janitorial service, new light- 
ing system, painting building. 

The extremity in which some of the 
districts have found themselves is at- 
tested by the frequency with which 
such items as “pay educational fund 
indebtedness,” “reduce necessity for 
anticipation warrants,” and “balance 
the budget” occur. 

That thirteen of the twenty-five dis- 
tricts qualified at a rate of less than 
$1.75, the total of the combined rates 
required in separate elementary and 
high-school districts, testifies to the 
value of the provision of the 1939 Act 
permitting unit districts to qualify at 
the $1.50 rate. These districts of course 
would not have participated at all in 
equalization aid for either high-school 
or elementary pupils in attendance had 
the combined rates for dual districts 
been in effect. The lower qualifying 
rate also served to increase the equali- 
zation quotas to those districts taxing 
themselves at $1.75 or more. 

Other factors that enter into the in- 
creased apportionment to these needy 
unit districts mentioned above are in- 
creased high-school enrollment and the 
higher equalization level per elemen- 
tary pupil in attendance, which more 
than offset the loss in flat grants re- 
sulting from a slight decrease in ele- 
mentary school enrollments. 

Our effort has been to show how 
financial gains to needy unit districts 
resulting from the 1939 Distributive 
Fund Act were translated into im- 
proved school opportunities for IlIli- 
nois children. We find that most pupils 
in the systems replying to our inquiry 
will have better paid teachers, thus 
better able to afford additional train- 
ing and other cultural opportunities. 

More than half of the schools will 
have more teachers, and so will reduce 
pupil-teacher ratios. Additions in the 
curriculum will fall in the main in the 
class of subjects regarded as particu- 
larly needed under present conditions, 
but also characterized by relatively 
high initial costs. Schools threatened 
.with curtailment of educational ac- 
tivities are temporarily at least enabled 
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to maintain their programs. Others will 
reduce their debt loads or decrease the 
amount of anticipation warrants issued. 

At least one school of the twenty- 
five was threatened with loss of its ac- 
credited standing if it could not make 
certain improvements that it could not 
finance without increased State aid. In- 
adequacies in such essential aids as 
libraries, health service, and visual 
aids are being corrected. 

More of Illinois’ elementary school 
children are being educated in the so- 
called unit systems than in the total 
of all other public elementary schools. 
The unit district, the most economical 
type of local school organization, has 
been able to maintain itself in many 
places in the face of financial handi- 
cap only by stringent economies. With- 
in the last year a number of long estab- 
lished unit districts have been divided 
into separate high-school and elemen- 
tary districts because of the inadequa- 
cies of local support resulting in part 
from the present limit upon tax rates 
permitted unit districts. 

The slight advantage given the unit 
district in the lower qualifying rate 
for equalization aid ($1.50 as com- 
pared with the combined rate of $1.75 
for separate high-school and elemen- 
tary districts) has made it possible for 
a number of hard pressed unit dis- 
tricts to participate in equalization aid 
that could not have done so with the 
higher qualifying rate. 

However, the unit district will not 
have an equal chance of survival until 
the recommendation of the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association is enacted into law: 

We recommend the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide that unit systems, operating 
both elementary and high-school grades, may 
be allowed a tax rate without referendum 
equal to the combined rates now permitted 
in rural areas and other territories served by 
dual systems. 

The consequence of withholding 
such equality of taxing power for local 
support is foreshadowed by this super- 
intendent’s “too late’; 

Our local financial support has been so 
inadequate that we are breaking apart our 
unit organization. We have recently “voted 
in” a community high-school district. 

Here are additional straws in the 
wind: 

This district is a year in arrears in its edu- 
cational fund. 

aw Be 


The increased revenue is a God-send to our 
district in that it enables us to issue less tax 
anticipation warrants to balance our budget. 

* * * 


. our district has been forced to issue 
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from $15,000 to $20,000 worth of anticipation 

warrants yearly. Thus, it can easily be seen 

that we are still far from being able to im- 

prove our situation as much as we would like. 
* * * 


Our district does not receive enough funds 
to operate our schools. We usually run be- 
hind from $12,000 to $14,000. With this in- 
creased apportionment we should be able to 
reduce our indebtedness a little. 


Conference on Delinquency 


@ REPRESENTATIVES of religious, 

educational, recreational and youth 
organizations, together with representa- 
tives of the courts and law enforcement 
agencies will participate in a series of 
discussions related to the prevention of 
delinquency during the ninth annual 
Delinquency Prevention Conference in 
Rock Island, May 13, 14, 15. 

The first session will feature a trial 
conducted in a manner contrary to well 
established methods for delinquency 
prevention. The annual dinner will be 
held at six o’clock on May 15 at Hotel 
Fort Armstrong. Father Edward J. 
Flanagan will be the featured speaker 
at the final session that day. 

Illinois educators appearing on the 
program include: Clifford Horton, di- 
rector of physical education, I.S.N.U., 
Normal; Earl Hansen, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Island; Major Frank 
L. Beals, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago; George A. Schwebel, 
superintendent of schools, Cicero; Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, 
1.E.A., Claude E. Vick, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; R. W. Fairchild, president, 
1.S.N.U. Normal. 

Sponsoring the conference is the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention, 
Department of Public Welfare, headed 
by Samuel R. Ryerson, in conjunction 
with the Big Brothers and Sisters As- 
sociation of Illinois. 








Social Studies Council 

Meeting at Jacksonville, Illinois, on 
April 26 and 27, the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies elected as officers: 

President, Dr. Donld R. Alter, E.1.S. 
T.C., Charleston; vice-president, Leo- 
nora Cofer, Pekin Community High 
School; secretary, William Farney, Car- 
rolton High School. 

Dr. Robert S. Ellwood, Normal, was 
reelected editor of the Councilor. 

The program of addresses was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion and nu- 
merous study conferences—all related 
to the conference theme, “Democracy 
in the Classroom.” 
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SL-etters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


velopments in the IEA 





| DAVE: 


As I write this letter to you elections 
are in the offing, all kinds of elections 
—school, township, city, county and 
state—all of which have a more or less 
direct effect upon education. 

A few persons feel that the school- 
board elections should be held in con- 
nection with the political elections. 
They claim that more voters would in- 
terest themselves in the school elec- 
tions, that economy would be effected, 
and that the school elections would be 
better supervised. 


Criticisms of School Elections 

Frankly, Dave, I can not subscribe 
to the proposal. The union of school 
elections with the political elections 
would, it seems to me, tend to connect 
schools with politics of the partisan 
type. It is true that oftentimes we have 
factions in school elections, but they 
are factions built around school issues 
and not partisan politics. 

It is also true that there are many 
school elections which attract few vot- 
ers. I have observed, however, that 
when there are real school issues to be 
settled the electorate responds en 
masse. Would mere numbers of voters 
added at the school elections as a result 
of their being held at the time of the 
general April elections insure better 
control or direction of the schools, or 
would the school vote be a casual side- 
line balloting overshadowed by the 
greater interest in the political elec- 
tions? I’m afraid that the latter would 
be true. 


School elections are not expensive. 


over the State at large. I do not see 
where economy will be effected by com- 
bining the school and the political elec- 
tions, On the contrary the question of 
what would be an equitable portion of 
the expense to be borne by the school 
district arises, since the law provides 
that “political subdivisions participat- 
ing in said elections” shall share the 
expense equally. 
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Criticism is also directed toward the 
practice, legally stipulated, of having 
members of the school board serve as 
judges of school elections. I am not 
particularly concerned about this 
question either. I believe that the aver- 
age school election is as honestly con- 
ducted as any election in the State. 





* 

EQUALITY of educational oppor- 
tunity, which this country has hardly 
begun to achieve, will not be an 
equality of very good opportunity 
so long as many teachers remain 
underpaid, immature, inexpert, pallidly 
scholastic, or incapable of meeting on 
their own ground the people who 
hire their pupils on graduation and 
get them on to the voters’ lists at 
twenty-one. Dean Henry W. Hormes, 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 








Watchers for the various factions in- 
sure that fact. Then, too, questionable 
school elections are subject to court re- 
view. School election supervision exer- 
cised by the direct concern of the elec- 
torate is quite as effective, I believe, as 
that exerted by paid election workers 
politically appointed. 


Need for Public Understanding 


The real answer to the question of 
securing more effective and intelligent 
school elections rests, it seems to me, 
not so much upon the legalized pro- 
cedure as upon the public understand- 
ing and appreciation of school prob- 
lems and issues. The problem is one 
of public relations. 

When the profession of education in 
Illinois has so organized itself that 
teachers will meet regularly in free 
study and discussion of State and na- 
tional as well as local educational 
problems, much as the doctors study 
their professional problems in clinics, 
then the secure basis for a public re- 
lations program will have been estab- 
lished. This effort will in turn reflect 
itself in greater diffusion of informa- 
tion relative to the problems of educa- 
tion among the public. An integral 
part of this program will consist of re- 
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education of the general public in re- 
spect to the underlying principles of 
American education for democracy, the 
splendid offerings of the modern Amer- 
ican school, and a view of ultimate 
goals of modern education. 

A public well informed in regard to 
the organization, procedure, offerings, 
goals, and problems of the public 
school will automatically express its 
intelligent concern and judgments at 
the school elections and in the halls of 
legislation. School-board members will 
be chosen on the basis of the probable 
merit of their service to education, and 
legislators will be nominated and elect- 
ed with one of the outstanding qualifi- 
cations an appreciation and under- 
standing of public education and its 
problems. 


The Equilateral Triangle 


I believe that the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards can and will do 
much to improve the status of school 
boards and school-board members. I 
believe that it will help materially in 
developing a new appreciation and un- 
derstanding of public education. 

Allied with this service and ours will 
be that of the great Illinois Congress 
of Parent-Teachers, which it seems to 
me is more and more carefully evaluat- 
ing the educational scene and express- 
ing its conclusions in tangible results 
for the improvement of education. 

Dave, we can not legislate goodness. 
We can, however, expedite a program 
which emphasizes education to the 
point where the public is well in- 
formed and interested. When we reach 
that point, school elections will at- 
tract district voters who will carefully 
choose their school-board officials. 

The equilateral triangle of well-in- 
formed parents and teachers with well- 
qualified school-board members is the 
structure upon which a well-rounded 
and satisfactory educational system in 
Illinois will be built. Is the picture I 
draw too idealistic? I believe not. 

Yours truly, 
Irv. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


.. of the outstanding values of the rural 
school is that it offers opportunities for nor- 
mal family living, in which children of vary- 
ing ages and school grades learn to co-operate 
on group ‘projects and activities. Every 
teacher of a rural school should plan such 
activities as part of the curriculum. 

Miss Lira Laney of the Round Prairie 
School in Jersey County, Illinois, has sent to 
this department a description of some of the 
activities of her school. She describes three 
important aspects of her work. 

First, one gains the unmistakable impres- 
sion that her school is one in which interest- 
ing things are happening each day. It is not 
one in which there is a deadly monotony of 
hearing lessons, class after class all day long. 

Second, Miss Lahey is interested in the 
aesthetic life of her children as well as in 
their intellectual life. This is shown by her 
first and third projects. 

Finally, in reading about her work, one 
cannot fail to conceive of her school as a 
place in which boys and girls of all grades 
do many things, not for good marks or for 
prizes, but for the welfare and happiness 
of the whole school. 


* * * 


Our Art Gallery 


Miss Lahey says: I was very much 
interested in Mr. Sprouse’s account of 
his “Art Gallery,” in this department 
of the It1trmnotis TEACHER. We, too, 
have an “Art Gallery” at the rear of 
our schoolroom. We frame and place 
in this gallery one picture a month. We 
select pictures from the covers of edu- 
cational and other magazines. We have 
studied and framed some of the best 
known pictures of such artists as Mil- 
let, Whistler, Landseer and Reynolds. 

After a picture is taught, the children 
make booklets which contain the story 
of the picture and the author; also, 
small prints of the picture taken from 
teachers’ magazines. Our school board 
purchased “Picture Study” books. 
Those books contain small reproduc- 
tions of good pictures, with an inter- 
esting story of each picture and of the 
life of the artist. 

We also have a large scrap book 
which we call our “Treasure Ship.” 
When the children find a beautiful pic- 
ture or poem, they paste it in this book. 
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After the board of directors had 
purchased our steel cabinet, we decided 
that an unused sectional bookcase 
would be ideal for a nature museum. 

We began in the autumn. The 
children captured katydids, grasshop- 
pers, cicadas, monarch butterflies, etc. 
After each insect was captured and its 
head immersed in alcohol, we mounted 
it on cotton, in a powder box with cel- 
lophane over the top. We pasted the 
box on the wall of the museum, reserv- 
ing shelf space for other specimens. 

We have in our museum a tarantula, 
conch shells from Florida, salt from 
Great Salt Lake, water from the Pacific 
Ocean, sand from the beach, a starfish, 
heather from Scotland, cotton bolls 
from our own plants, a coconut with its 
outer shell, a trilobite (which the chil- 
dren found in the gravel road), petri- 
fied fruit, and the most beautiful Ce- 
cropia moths. The children collect the 
cocoons in the autumn and keep them 
in the museum all winter. In the 
spring, when they come out we mount 
them. One section of our museum is 
devoted to birds and their nests. 

We have several nature-study books 
from which the children get a great 
deal of information about our museum 
specimens. For additional information, 
we use the dictionary. 

In the autumn we have a “A Leaf 
Show” and “A Weed Show”. The 
school is divided into two teams, Card- 
inals and Bluebirds. The team having 
the most artistic display and greatest 
number of leaves receives a football, a 
volleyball, or something else in the line 
of playground equipment. Each child 
identifies every leaf and weed which 
he brings in. 

Our museum is our hobby. It is not 
only fun for the children, it is also 
fun for the entire community. 


The Harmonica Band 

Another project from which I think 
our children have derived much pleas- 
ure is our harmonica band, organized 
by our music supervisor, Mrs. Charles 
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Daniels. Any child who can sing or 
hum a tune can play a harmonica. Each 
child is equipped with a Hohner har- 
monica and an instruction book. We 
copy each selection on the board and 
let it remain there until all have 
mastered and memorized it. It seems 
to me that the children keep better 
time and learn to play better in unison 
by using this method of attack. We 
have no piano, but we often play our 
harmonicas in unison with the phono- 
graph. It is an inexpensive way to have 
good music in the rural school, and the 
children like it. 

In May we have a Music and Art 
Festival, sponsored by our county 
superintendent and his wife, who is our 
music supervisor. All the children of 
the county participate, forming one 
large harmonica band. The selections 
to be played are voted on previously by 
the children and are directed by Mrs. 
Daniels. 


Good Handwriting Club s 

We also have a Good Handwriting 
Club. We practice twenty minutes 
each morning. Near the close of the 
school term, each child submits “special 
exercises” to the company which pub- 
lishes our penmanship books, for criti- 
cism. If a child’s writing is up to 
standard, he receives from the com- 
pany the award for his grade. 

Sometimes we use the phonograph 
or sing while we write. It makes the 
work more enjoyable and breaks the 
monotony. Our children like to prac- 
tice, and each has received his award. 

: * * * 

Are you not doing something in your 
school which would be interesting to other 
teachers? If so, why not write a description 
of it and send it to this department? This 
page for rural teachers is your page; it needs 
your help to make it worth while. 

Are you puzzled about some professional 
question, which you would like to have dis- 
cussed on this page? Then send in your 
question or questions. The editor of the page 
will not promise to answer your questions; 
there are too many questions in this profes- 
sion of education for which he wishes he him- 
self knew the answers. But he will promise 
to discuss your questions. So send them in. 
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Teachers Professional Problems 
l—Continuing Tenure 


LE.A. Study Unit « « Volume II Number 8 


By ELOISE P. BINGHAM 
Editor, The ILLINOIS TEACHER. 


Tac term “indefinite tenure” de- 
scribes one form of contractual status 
for the teacher. Indefinite tenure 
means that a contract entered into by 
a teacher with an employing board, at 
the end of a period of probationary 
service, shall be continued during satis- 
factory service by the teacher, or until 
the teacher reaches a designated age, 
after which annual contracts at the dis- 
cretion of the employing board may be 
stipulated. 

Tenure laws provide for discontinu- 
ance of a teaching position due to de- 
creasing school population or insuf- 
ficient revenue, and for adjustments of 
salary in accordance with a general 
schedule. The more recent enactments 
include all certificated employees. 

Such laws set up an orderly pro- 
cedure for dismissal for cause in the 
case of teachers who have attained con- 
tinuing status. Elements in such pro- 
cedure are the preparation of written 
charges, due notice to the teacher in- 
volved, and a hearing in which both 
sides may present evidence. 

Illinois law now provides that down- 
state teachers’ contracts may be for 
periods as long as three years, after 
the teacher has served for two succes- 
sive years in the same district. The law 
is merely permissive and is seldom in- 
voked except in the employment of 
school administrators. A tenure law 
applying only to districts of 500,000 
or more population (Chicago) was 
enacted in 1917. 


The Case for Tenure 


In 1932 the results of a professional 
survey of the schools of Chicago were 
published. The director of this survey, 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
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University, wrote the volume entitled, 
The Administration of the Schools.* 
(1) His study of the operation of 
the Chicago tenure law led him to con- 
clusions regarding “the case for tenure” 
which he expressed as follows: 


. . . The case for permanent legal tenure 
includes the following justifiable reasons: 

1. It conforms to an increasing social con- 
cern for the economic security of all workers. 
This consideration applies with additional 
weight to a group of state employees, large- 
ly women, of professional training and with a 
generally high esprit de corps, if proper safe- 
guards are set up as a protection against in- 
competency. 

2. Security of tenure tends to remove per- 
sonal, political, and other unprofessional pres- 
sures from teachers. 

3. It places the emphasis of personnel 
practice on improved methods of selection 
of teachers at the entrance to training as well 
as at the time of appointment. 

4. It emphasizes good supervisory prac- 
tices, placing a premium on leadership rather 
than on coercive methods. 

5S. It prevents the hasty practices easy 
for a careless administration, and tends to 
encourage a truly professional personnel man- 
agement. 

6. It does not materially increase the dif- 
ficulty of removing the unprofessional teach- 
er after a certain length of service. 

There is little doubt that, provided cer- 
tain difficulties can be controlled, the provi- 
sion of permanent tenure tends strongly to 
place all educational practices on a higher 
professional basis. 

Dr. Strayer found desirable and 
practicable safeguards against incom- 
petence, of two kinds. The first kind of 
safeguard, he declared, is written into 
the law: 

. . » Here should be stated the conditions 
for removal of a teacher who is under tenure. 
Such conditions should be few, and their 
definition should be left to the trial author- 
ities. Insubordination, incompetency, and un- 
professional conduct probably cover reasons 
for removal. 


The second safeguard, Professor 
Strayer pointed out, is to be found in 
the administration of personnel: 


* See reference with corresponding number in bibli- 
ography. 
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. . . It (indefinite tenure) demands good 
practices in selection, in management of pro- 
bation, and in supervision of the work of 
permanent teachers. The management of 
selection and the probationary period are of 
especial significance. Novices selected in ac- 
cordance with the best standards and for 
merit only should, during the probationary 
period, have all possible help in adjusting to 
the service .. . 


The Superintendent and Tenure 

The responsibility for such a high- 
ly professional type of administration 
as is suggested in the paragraphs just 
quoted, will be more readily assumed 
when superintendents themselves are 
protected by tenure. 


Scott conducted an inquiry among 
superintendents in incorporated mu- 
nicipalities of the country to learn their 
tenure preferences as among an annual 
contract, a multiple year contract, and 
indefinite tenure. (2) The 452 superin- 
tendents from whom responses were 
received were almost unanimous in 
favoring some legal guarantee of pro- 


_tection in office for a period greater 


than that covered by the annual con- 
tract, and a majority favored indef- 
inite tenure for the superintendent. 

An inquiry by the Committee on 
Tenure of the National Education As- 
sociation indicates that superintend- 
ents in states having a state-wide ten- 
ure act are more generally in favor of 
tenure than are superintendents in 
states without state-wide tenure. 
(3) Only 11 percent of all superin- 
tendents responding in this study were 
opposed to tenure, while 94 percent of 
superintendents in states having state- 
wide tenure laws approved of tenure. 


Removing the Incompetent 

That the legal safeguard found in 
the definite statement of causes for 
dismissal does operate to make it “not 
difficult or impossible to dispense with 
the services of permanent teachers for 
good cause,” is the testimony of 
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numerous court decisions, finds M. M. 
Chambers, specialist in school law. (4) 

. . tenure statutes always provide that 
permanent teachers may be dismissed for 
specific shortcomings, such as incompetency, 
insubordination, neglect of duty, immorality 
or other misconduct. Frequently to such a 
list is added the phrase “or other good cause,” 
to be sure that the statute will not fail to 
cover every possible situation justifying dis- 
missal. 

Attention is sometimes called to the 
fact that there are few dismissals in 
certain cities where a tenure act has 
been operative for some time. Scott, 
in a study published in 1934, cites the 
small number of dismissals among 
teachers in Chicago. (5) 

During the twelve-year period, 1920-1931, 
inclusive, only fourteen educational workers 
were dismissed in Chicago and but twenty- 
three others were subjected to less severe 
disciplinary action. 

In interpreting such findings it must 
be borne in mind that it is the ex- 
perience of cities which have operated 
under a tenure law for some years that 
the really inefficient teacher against 
whom charges are lodged, prefers to 
resign. Consequently the records show 
few dismissals. This has been the sit- 
uation in Chicago. It should further- 
more be borne in mind that virtual 
tenure prevails in many of our larger 
school districts. 

Requirements in such districts are 
usually much higher than those writ- 
ten into the State certification law, and 
this is conducive to an extremely low 
turnover in teaching personnel. In actu- 
al practice a tenure law would do little 
more than give legislative sanction to 


the practice prevailing in many of the - 


larger districts. 


A Profession Without Tenure? 


Few people would answer in the 
negative the question: Would you like 
a highly professional type of service 
from the teachers in the public schools? 

Is there any reason to assume that 
many teachers now active are inca- 
pable of such service and that many 
more individuals of superior ability 
may not be drawn into the ranks of 
teaching in the future, if the conditions 
that surround teaching offer the possi- 
bility of genuine professionalization? 

Dr. Helen Messenger, in the first 
unit relating to the professional prob- 
lems of teachers, listed as one of the ten 
distinguishing characteristics of a pro- 
fession this: “A profession is entered 
upon as a life work.” (6) Let us see 
where the circumstances surrounding 
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the teacher’s tenure of position affect 
this requirement. 

Two fundamental respects in which 
teaching has failed to achieve the de- 
gree of professionalization enjoyed by 
other vocational groups demanding a 
high degree of specialized training are 
pointed out in a publication of the Na- 
tional Education Association. (7) Un- 
like teaching, professions that have 
attained a more advanced legal status 
control the licensing of new members 
and they enjoy more legal safeguards 
to prevent improper revocation of 
licenses. In the second place, the 
teacher’s professional status is subject 
also to the threat of dismissal. 


. . . Members of other professions can be 
driven out of their professions only by can- 
cellation of their licenses. In order to give 
teachers the professional security and con- 
tinuance in their profession enjoyed by other 
professions they need not only sound and 
well-guarded legal procedure for revocation 
of licenses but also a like procedure before 
positions are terminated. In other words, 
teachers need a dual protection, whereas 
the other professions considered, ordinarily 
need only a well-guarded protection against 
improper revocation of licenses. 


Security an Aim of Education 

William Heard Kilpatrick in a re- 
cently published article rated as per- 
haps the most important of basic aims 
in modern education “the emotional at- 
titudes that make up the well adjusted 
personality,” and first among these 
attitudes he listed “the sense of inner 
security as one faces life.”t 

One of our own Illinois superinten- 
dents, Dr. Carleton Washburne, whose 
administration of the Winnetka schools 
has attracted nation-wide attention, 
classifies as basic drives of human be- 
ings for which the school must provide 
adequate outlets (1) the need for se- 
curity, (2) the need for self-expression, 
and (3) the need for socialization. 
Discussing the need for security he 
says: 

If children in our schools are to feel se- 
curity, they must be taught by teachers who 
have security—inner security, confidence in 
themselves, broad, satisfying lives; safety 
from politicians or prejudiced supervisors or 
school boards; freedom from special taboos; 
the right to live as citizens and members of 
a community; the right to marry and have 
homes of their own; the right to a decent 
living and a secure old age.t 


Tenure Has Wide Acceptance 
There is nothing new or revolution- 

ary about legal protection of the effi- 

cient teacher’s tenure of position. The 


t William “Basic Aims in 
Pak State Maucotion, October, 


Heard 
ern Education,” New 
1939, pages 26-29 and 72-74. 


t Carleton Washburne, ‘“‘Education or the Three 
R's” National Parent-Teacher, August-September, 
, Page S. 


first state-wide tenure law was enacted 
in New Jersey in 1909. Today twenty- 
nine states and Hawaii have either 
tenure laws or provision for long-term 
contracts. Permanent tenure on a state- 
wide basis is mandatory in Hawaii, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. In New York, 
California, Wisconsin, and Indiana, it 
is mandatory in the larger districts.§ 

A tenure bill, introduced at the Sixty- 
first General Assembly of the Illinois 
Legislature, S. B. 177, passed the Sen- 
ate after having been amended to ex- 
clude districts having a board of direct- 
ors (districts of less than 1,000 popu- 
lation). However, the House Educa- 
tion Committee refused to recommend 
the measure. 

Provisions of the bill relating to the 
dismissal of a probationary teacher and 
to the procedure governing the hearing 
granted a permanent teacher against 
whom charges are preferred, were 
thought in the first instance to be too 
cumbersome and in the second to be 
too expensive and involved. It is be- 
lieved that modifications that will be 
acceptable to teachers, board members, 
and public alike can be made when a 
new bill is written. It is hoped that in 
conferences between teachers’ repre- 
sentatives and representatives of IIli- 
nois school boards points of disagree- 
ment can be harmonized and an accept- 
able measure evolved. 

While the difficulty of administer- 
ing a tenure law in the smaller dis- 
tricts is generally conceded, the pros- 
pect of obtaining for rural teachers 
multiple-year contracts at the end of 
a probationary period will be studied. 

Meantime thorough study and dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of tenure 
legislation are to be commended to 
local teacher and lay study groups. 
Higher qualifications, greater security 
of position, and a legal minimum wage 
or salary schedule should proceed si- 
multaneously in order that teaching 
may be advanced to a higher level of 
professionalization. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. List what you regard as essential pro- 
visions of a state-wide tenure law. 
2. What provisions affecting the teacher’s 
employment are written into the Illinois 
(Continued on page 264) 


$ There may be some question about this classi- 
fication, inasmuch as Alabama and West Virginia 
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The Need por 


A High-School Placement Service 


By STANLEY R. FINIFROCK 


Superintendent of Schools 
Galena, Illinois 


@ IN recent years it has become in- 

creasingly difficult for young people 
to find employment. The crowding of 
the labor market by middle-aged peo- 
ple, the rapidly changing occupational 
pattern, and the rising age for entry in- 
to employment seem to be the major 
factors which retard young people in 
seeking gainful employment. 

According to the Employment Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
less than one half of the young work- 
ers who applied for jobs over the entire 
Nation during the two-year period 
1935-37 secured work. In the group 
below twenty-one years of age who 
applied for work to the United States 
Employment Service, only one out of 
eleven found jobs. This placement rate 
was the lowest for any of the various 
age groups. 

Inventions and technological im- 
provements in the fields of transpor- 
tation and manufacturing are rapidly 
changing the pattern of occupations. 
Witness the tremendous growth of the 
motor car industry, the motion picture 
business, aviation, radio, and the rapid 
improvement of railway passenger 
transportation. Closely allied and in- 
terwoven throughout practically all of 
the foregoing industries is the fast ex- 
panding field of chemical synthetics, 
with numerous products being created 
from plant and animal matter. Contrast 
the amount and type of skill and train- 
ing required of workers in industry to- 
day with those thirty years ago when 
blacksmithing, wagon and harness 
manufacturing were lively trades. How 
can high-school graduates with their 
limited training find their way into 
such a maze of occupations, especially 
in the fields of trade and industry? 

The increased skill required of work- 


ers to operate complicated machinery 
in modern industry has definitely raised 
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the age of entry into employment. The 
United States Census of 1890 reveals 
that 18 percent of the young people 
between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years were gainfully employed while 
only 4.7 percent of the same age group 
had jobs in 1930. 

Industry has found that young 
people below twenty-one years of age 
can not be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of operating machines which cost 
large sums of money. This factor prob- 
ably has had more of an influence than 
legal restrictions and compulsory at- 
tendance laws in excluding youth from 
industry. The latter two factors were 
an outgrowth of the first, as both were 
more recent than the development of 
highly complicated machinery. Young 
people are required by law in Illinois 
to attend school only until age sixteen, 
which is considerably younger than 
youth is received into industry. 

The factors above named do restrict 
the potential number of young people 
entering the ranks of the employed. 
Many young people do not have an 
opportunity for advanced training, since 
relatively few communities provide 
schools above the high-school level. 
Less than ten percent of high-school 
graduates go on to higher institutions 
of learning. The other ninety percent 
are forced to seek employment but with 
little or no help from the high school 
from which they graduate. 

Until recently, relatively few high- 
school principals have given any atten- 
tion to this problem. Graduates were 
given their diplomas at commencement 
along with the good wishes of the prin- 
cipal, but were allowed to drift into 
society. Only those who went on to 
higher institutions of learning or enter- 
ed specialized trade schools utilized 
the services of the principal’s office. 

How do high-school graduates find 
work? This question was answered by 
185 of the 474 young people who were 
graduated from Galena High School 
from 1929 to 1938 in a study made by 
Mary L. Crawford, teacher in the com- 
mercial department of Galena High 
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School.’ A tabulation of their replies 
reveals that 90 or 48.65 percent found 
employment through personal initia- 
tive; a friend or relative was responsi- 
ble for placing 68 or 36.76 percent; an 
advanced school placed 6.49 percent; 
an agency secured help for 4.32 per- 
cent; 2.70 percent obtained employ- 
ment by answering a newspaper adver- 
tisement, while only two or 1.08 per- 
cent report any help from their high 
school in getting employment. 

MetHops Usep sy GaLena Hicn ScHoor 

GrapuaTes TO OsTAIN EMPLOYMENT 


Number Per- 

Methods Used Reporting cent 
Personal initiative 48.65 
A friend or relative 36.76 
An advanced school 6.49 
4.32 

A newspaper advertisement... 5 2.70 
The high school 1.08 


100.00 

The foregoing figures strikingly re- 
veal the need of some type of place- 
ment service in the high school. Al- 
though over half of the entire group 
of graduates were able to obtain em- 
ployment through their personal initi- 
ative—and should be commended for 
displaying a highly desirable trait, the 
evidence is clear that high schools have 
too long delayed setting up a type of 
service which they should render. 

Miss Crawford’s study also shows 
that 247 of the 474 graduates of Galena 
High School from 1929-1938 reported 
their employment status. Of these, 36 
or 14.6 percent do not have jobs. More- 
over, of the number who did obtain em- 
ployment, 26.72 percent waited from 
six months to four years before getting 
their first job. 

A well organized high-school place- 
ment service operating in co-operation 
with business and industrial executives 
in each community is certainly needed 
to help solve the unemployment prob- 
lems of youth. 

It is evident that high-school admin- 
istrators are aware of the seriousness 

(Continued om page 270) 
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In the small group to the left are newly elected 
officers as follows: Treasurer, Brooks Terrell, 
Quincy; Board Member, John Guthrie, Chicago 
Heights; Vice-president, John Wise, Rockford; 
Secretary, Rachel Kuehn, East St. Louis; Presi- 
dent, Florence Wolfe, Joliet. 


Representatives of Local Organizations and Officers 


Reading from left to right in the large picture above: Lucille Entsminger, Taylorville ; 
John Ross, Taylorville; Bertha Nickolls, Taylorville; James Seibert, Taylorville; Florence 
Wolfe, Joliet; John Guthrie, Chicago Heights; E. A. Bates, Danville; John Wise, Rock- 
ford; Marjorie Harris, Taylorville; Rachel Kuehn, East St. Louis; Brooks Terrell, Quincy ; 
Florence Foster, Decatur; Edna Guthrie, Joliet; Estelle Berndt ;- Alice McGinty, Cham- 
paign; Laura Kiser, Springfield; Eleanor Miellie. 


@ AT a meeting in Springfield, on 
April 6, the following slate of offi- 
cers was elected by the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois. Rep- 
resentatives of twelve of the fourteen 
organizations that had applied for 
membership up to that time partici- 
pated. Officers are the following: 

President, Miss Florence Wolfe, Joliet 
Township High School Teachers Association ; 
vice-president, Mr. John Wise, Rockford 
Teachers Club; secretary, Miss Rachel 
Kuehn, East St. Louis High School Teachers 
Association; treasurer, Mr. Brooks Terrell, 
Quincy Teachers Association. 

In addition to the officers above 
named, three members were elected to 
the board of directors: 

Miss Ann Kannmacher, Champaign Teach- 
ers Association, for a term of three years; 
Miss Elizabeth Pollock, Springfield Ele- 
mentary Teachers Association, two years; 
Mr. John Guthrie, Chicago Heights Educa- 
tion Council, one year. Miss Kannmacher 
will serve as chairman of teacher welfare, 
Miss Pollock as chairman of public relations, 
and Mr. Guthrie as chairman of legislation. 

Discussion of official year and dues 
payment called forth the following mo- 
tion, which was approved: 

Election of officers will be held on the 
first Saturday of April each year, said offi- 
cefs assuming office on July 1, while dues 
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of all member associations will be payable 
on or before July 1. 

In view of this motion it was decided 
that the time for entrance of charter 
members be extended to July 1, 1940. 

Three members of the I.E.A. staff 
appeared before the teacher representa- 
tives and spoke briefly: Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary; Mr. B. 
I. Griffith, Director of Public Rela- 
tions; and Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, 
Editor of the ILLtnots TEACHER. 

Opportunity was then given for dele- 
gates to report upon special projects 
of their local associations. An execu- 
tive board meeting was called for a 
luncheon session immediately follow- 
ing the meeting. 





To Investigate Textbooks 

The Dies Committee of the U. S. 
House of Representatives has an- 
nounced that it will investigate anti- 
American propaganda in school text- 
books. A special investigator will be 
employed to make this study. Mem- 
bers of the committee say that the 
investigation will be restricted to text- 
books by authors who have previously 
been, or are now, affiliated with the 
communist party. 
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Northern Illinois Conference 
On Supervision 


@ THE Northern Illinois Conference 

on Supervision held its thirty-fifth 
annual meeting on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 3 and 4, at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Friday’s program was made up of 
addresses by Nelson B. Henry, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who spoke on “‘Fun- 
damentals of Democratic Administra- 
tion in City School Systems;’’ and Mal- 
colm MacLean, University of Minne- 
sota, who spoke to the topics, “Our 
Struggles with Curriculum” and “Are 
Teachers Repair Men or Talent 
Scouts?” The Committee of Seven and 
the Committee on Democratic Prac- 
tices also presented their reports the 
first day of the meeting. 

Saturday morning was taken up with 
a round-table discussion of topics pre- 
sented in the addresses on Friday. 
Also held on Saturday morning and 
noon were the Superintendents Round 
Table and Breakfast and the Delta 
Kappa Gamma luncheon. Officers in 
charge of the meeting were President 
R. A. Lease, Sycamore, and L. J. 
Hauser, Riverside, chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The Committee 
of Seven is headed by H. O. Gillet, 
University of Chicago, and the Com- 
mittee on Democracy in Schools by 
C. C. Byerly, West Chicago. 





TNEC Considers Education 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee, appointed pursuant to an 
act of Congress to inquire into under- 
lying causes of the present inefficiency 
of the economic system of the United 
States, recently announced that it 
would include in its inquiry the con- 
tributions which education could make 
to the economic well-being of the 
Nation. Accordingly it invited the 
Educational Policies Commission to 
appear at a hearing beginning April 
25. Members and representatives of 
the commission to testify are: 

John K. Norton, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, author of the commission’s 
latest publication, Education and Economic 
Well-being in American Democracy; John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Harold F. Clark, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University; and William G. 
Carr, secretary of the commission. 

Record of the hearing of the TNEC 
will be published and copies available 
for distribution. 
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—NEWw— 
MACMILLAN 
—S$pring— 


NEW SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


A new two-book series for intermediate 
grades: the first, the story of America 
from the early trade routes that led to 
discovery; the second, world back- 
grounds up to the discovery of America. 
Book |: AMERICA THEN AND NOW 
Book Il: THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


For High Schools 


—The REVISED Edition of — 
MODERN ECONOMICS 


CorBettT-CoLvin 
Our economic system in realistic, for- 
ward-looking treatment. 


—The REVISED Edition of — 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


PaTTeRsON-LITTLE-BURCH 
Our urgent social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems in treatment as up-to- 
date as the headlines. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 


BoyKIN 


The things that make up graceful living 
told informally and delightfully for 
young people. 














STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 


A new language series. Grades 3-8 


Distinctive for its planned, systematic, developmental sequence of 
instruction within each year’s work and from year to year. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


FUN WITH WORDS—Grade 3 

WITH TONGUE AND PEN—Grade 4 
WORDS AND THEIR USE—Grade 5 

BETTER ENGLISH USAGE—Grade 6 
KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE—Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH—Grade 8 


—THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT — 
of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-AYER-PEARDON 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE NEW WORK- 
PLAY BOOKS expands and carries through the sixth grade the New 
Gates Program of Reading begun last year in the Primary Unit. The 
new readers effect a transition in objectives to accord with the broader 
requirements of the upper grades. 


The Readers: Additions to the Primary Unit 


ready this Spring: 
mates sh Rend. ALL ABOARD—Supplementary Pre- 


Reading 
LET'S TRAVEL ON PREPARATORY BOOK for Pre-Primer 
—Fifth Reader 


MANUAL FOR PRE-READING and 
LET'S GO AHEAD Reading-Readiness Program 
—Sixth Reader 


SIX UNIT READERS for Second Reader 
(We Grow Up} 

Preparatory Books and 

Manuals for each. 





SEVEN UNIT READERS for Third Reader 
(Wide Wings) 





The NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of combination text-work- 
test books brings advancements that meet to full satisfaction the new 
curriculum requirements of recent years. Adjustments in grade 
placement of teaching certain fundamentals have been made. The 
original edition is also available. Six Books—Grades 3-8. 


SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD 
WATKINS and PERRY 


Incomparable cycle treatment, expanding progressively from year to 
year. Beautifully made books; simple and interesting presentation. 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL—Grade 9 





A new junior science series 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 2459 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Dr. Arthur Hill Daniels, acting president 
emeritus of the University of Illinois and 
head of the Graduate School of that institu- 
tion from 1921 to 1933, died at Urbana on 
April 2. 


Appointed to Commission on 
Health Education 

William J. Hamilton, superintendent’ of 
schools in Oak Park, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the newly formed 
Commission on Health Education which will 
produce the 1942 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Faculty Members to Other Schools 


Members of the College of Education 
faculty, University of Illinois, who have ac- 
cepted positions as visiting professors at other 
institutions for the Summer Session of 1940 
are: Dean T. E. Benner at the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; Professor B. O. Smith 
at the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida; Professors E. W. Dolch and C. W. 
Odell at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 


Industrial Arts Fraternity Banquet 

The Zeta Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau, na- 
tional honorary fraternity in Industrial Arts 
on the campus at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was host to the other Ep- 
silon Pi Tau chapters of the Middle West 
at the first formal Mid-West initiation ban- 
quet on March 29 and 30, 1940, in the 
Roosevelt Room of the Morrison Hotel. 

President Karl Adams, of Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, acted as toast- 
master at the banquet. Prominent speaker 
on the program was Dr. William H. John- 
son, superintendent of schools in the city of 
Chicago. 

Other Illinois people who appeared on the 
program were Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, di- 
rector of industrial arts for Chicago; Pro- 
fessor Wayne P. Hughes, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston; and 
Professor M. T. Oakland and Professor Paul 
M. Harrison of the DeKalb college. 


Music Groups on Tour 


The Illinois State Normal University Men’s 
Glee Club made a four-day concert tour 
through Illinois during the Easter holidays, 
March 26-29. Singing before a dozen high- 
school assemblies, the group of thirty-one 
men also gave three evening concerts at 
Carrollton, Hillsboro, and Jerseyville, and 
joined with the university’s Madison County 
alumni in a banquet at Wood River, Friday, 
March 29. 
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Director of the men’s ¢lub is Miss Blaine 
Boicourt. This was their eighth consecu- 
tive tour. 

Miss Emma R. Knudson presented the 
Normal University Orchestra, which she 
conducts, in a concert at the Kankakee 
High School April 18. 

The Kankakee I. S. N. U. Club, headed 
by Miss Mary Lou Allen, sponsored the pub- 
lic appearance of this music group, which 
includes in its personnel eighty university 
students. 


Student Inter-Co-operative Council 


Representing the seven co-operative hous- 
ing groups at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, an Inter-Co-operative Council was 
recently organized for the purposes of spon- 
soring closer relationships between the ex- 
isting co-ops and assisting in the formation 
of new ones. Stimulus for the council came 
through the immediate need of installing a 
system of centralized buying to aid in the 
reduction of living expenses and to insure 
efficiency in marketing for foods. The coun- 
cil, independent of the college, is believed 
to be the only one of its kind existing in 
the United States. 


Guest Day 

More than 1,000 Juniors and Seniors from 
the high schools of the Military Tract 
visited Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege on its fourth annual Guest Day held 
March 15. Mr. Robert K. Berns of Chi- 
cago, personnel specialist, and Miss Barbara 
Wright, guidance specialist in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, were guest speakers. 
Guidance conferences, tours of the campus, 
and open house exhibitions were on the 
morning program. 

In the afternoon a concert by Western’s 
Band, under direction of Professor W. H. 
Eller, was given, and the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan comic opera, The Sorcerer, was pre- 
sented under the direction of Mr. Carl Nel- 
son, of the music department. 


Vocal Clinic for High School 
Students 


Approximately 300 students attended the 
vocal clinic held on the campus of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Febru- 
ary 24. The clinic, the purpose of which 
is to create interest in choral music in South- 
ern Illinois, was the first of its kind held in 
this region of the State. Throughout the 
morning and afternoon, practice sessions 
were held to prepare for the evening con- 
cert under the direction of Mr. David Mc- 
Intosh and Mr. Floyd Wakeland, members 
of the university music department. 
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Visiting Professors at U. of L 


The College of Education, University of 
Illinois, has announced that its faculty for 
the Summer Session of 1940 will include 
as visiting professors: F. E. Baker, presi- 
dent of Milwaukee State Teachers College; 
Roscoe Pulliam, president of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University; E. V. Hollis from 
the College of the City of New York; Lee 
Byrne from the University of Chicago; A. 
W. Hurd, Dean of Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; W. C. Hoppes from Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Marion Carswell from Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts; Ruth Town- 
send Lehman from Ohio State University; 
Maureen Bloomster from Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, who will conduct the 
Demonstration School; and Roy F. Street 
from the Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


R. C. Moore Chapter of Future 
Teachers 


A chapter of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica has been organized at Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville. The new club will be 
called the R. C. Moore Chapter of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. Officers are: 
president, Ruth Wagner of Aurora, Illinois; 
secretary, Ronalda Luter, Biggers, Arkansas; 
sponsor, Wesley C. Eastman, professor of 
education, Blackburn College. 


Study of Control of Secondary 
Schools 


Administrative Control of State Teachers 
College Campus Secondary Schools is the 
title of a recent Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity bulletin. Its author, Dr. Arthur H. 
Larsen, who is assistant principal of the 
Normal University High School, completed 
the study when working toward his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. Data 
included have been gathered from twenty- 
one teachers college campus secondary 
schools in the Middle West. 


Macoupin County Teachers 

Miss Helen Hoehn of Gillespie was elected 
temporary chairman of a new Macoupin 
County teachers activity group at a meeting 
on March 13 at Blackburn. The purposes 
of the group are three: (1) discussion of 
everyday classroom problems; (2) creation 
and sharing of teaching materials; (3) 
promotion of the welfare of teaching as a 
profession. I.E.A. Study Units will be used. 
Eileen Caveny of Carlinville is secretary 
and William Couch of Gillespie is program 
chairman of the group. Meetings were held 
at Blackburn April 3 and April 24. 
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Guidance Conferences 

Six Regional Guidance Conferences, spon- 
sored and planned by the Department of 
Public Instruction, were conducted by 
faculty members of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, at various lo- 
calities of the State. Professor F. H. Finch 
went to St. Charles, Galesburg, and Collins- 
ville; Professor Roy F. Street went to 
Dixon; Professor A. B. Mays went to Effing- 
ham; and Professor D. D. Feder of the 
Personnel Bureau went to Clinton. 


Sterling North Addresses High 
School Press Conference 

Sterling North, literary critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, addressed the annual high- 
school press conference held this month at 
Southern Illinois Teachers College, Car- 
bondale, and sponsored by Mu Tau Pi, hon- 
orary journalistic fraternity. 


Speakers Bureau 


Through the facilities of the newly or- 
ganized speakers bureau at Western [Illinois 
State Teachers College, that institution is 
now ready to provide schools and other or- 
ganizations in the Military Tract with speak- 
ers on club programs and leaders for group 
discussions, officials of the college state. 


Heads Industrial Education 
Association 

The Illinois Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation at its meeting March 30 named H. 
P. Harshbarger of Des Plaines president. 
Mr. Harshbarger, director of the depart- 
ment of practical and industrial arts at 
Maine Township High School, was elected 
president to succeed Dr. William H. John- 
son, superintendent of Chicago schools. The 
annual convention was held at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago. 


Illinois Dinner 

The Illinois Dinner at the N. E. A. con- 
vention was voted a complete success with 
eighty present and former Illinois faculty 
members in attendance. Toastmaster Stephen 
M. Corey was introduced by Professor Rob- 
ert Browne. Talks were given by Dean T. 
E. Benner and Dean H. M. Gray of Illi- 
nois, Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers 
College, and Professor Guy M. Whipple of 
the University of Michigan. It was the 
sentiment of all that these dinners should 
be held each year. 


Southwestern School Masters’ Club 


The Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club 
will hold its next meeting Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1940, at Highland High School 
building, with Superintendent Parmer L. 
Ewing as host. 

Officers elected for the year 1940-’41 are: 
Superintendent A. M. Wilson of Granite 
City, who succeeds Mr. D. R. Blodgett, 
principal of Edwardsville High School, as 
president; and Vernon G. Mays, principal 
of high school at Waltonville, to his fifth 
year as secretary-treasurer. 


The question of merging the club with the 
administration section of the Southwestern 
Division of the I.E.A. was referred to a 
committee consisting of President-elect Wil- 
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Standard 2-day tour of Yellowstone 
Park, via hotels and modern sightsee- 
ing buses, $36. Include Yellowstone on 
your trip to or from the Pacific Coast. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Scenic Route Across America! 


To Yellowstone and Rainier National 
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to go. We'll send literature and full information. 
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the administration section, and Principal J. 
F. Snodgras of Collinsville. 

In the mind of its founders, the club was 
to provide opportunity for exchange or 
comparison of experiences among its mem- 
bers who are “on the firing line.” 


Troy L. Stearns to Michigan 


Mr. Troy L. Stearns, who has served as 
director of rural education at the Southern 
Illinois Normal University for the past two 
and one-half years, has recently accepted a 
similar position at the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Since last fall Mr. Stearns has served as 
co-ordinator of the American Council on 
Education Central Committee. 

Mr. Hal Hall, principal of the University 


High School, was elected to replace Mr. 
Stearns. Under the direction of Mr. Hall, 
the committee, working in co-operation with 
the Commission on Teacher Education, has 
begun an intensive study to re-evaluate 
teacher education in southern Illinois. 


To Dedicate Library 

High light of commencement festivities 
at Illinois State Normal University June 10 
will be the opening and dedication of the 
new $556,000 Milner Library. The ceremony 
has been scheduled for 10:00 a.m. to follow 
the class reunions and will precede the an- 
nual alumni luncheon. The commencement 
service is in the outdoor amphitheater at 
3:00 P.M. 

The building, named in honor of Miss 
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Ange Vernon Milner, the university’s first 
librarian, will be put into immediate use 
when I. S. N. U.’s summer session begins 
the following day. 


New Home for Education School 

Many former Illini returning to summer 
school this year will find the College of 
Education moved from its old familiar loca- 
tion in the east wing of the Administration 
Building. Gregory Hall, now nearing com- 
pletion, will house both offices and class- 
rooms of the College of Education after the 
close of the present semester. 


Art Fraternity Organized 
at Southern 


Twenty-two Southern [Illinois Normal 
University students were formally initiated 
as charter members of Kappa Pi, interna- 
tional art fraternity, last month. Marie B. 
Ryan, national editor of Kappa Pi’s pub- 
lication, The Sketch Book, was in charge 
of the installation of the new chapter. 


Reading Institute 

The Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity will sponsor a five-day Reading In- 
stitute, June 24-28. Features of the in- 
stitute will be lectures by prominent au- 
thorities in the field of reading, group sem- 
inars on special problems, instruction in 
the use of diagnostic and corrective instru- 
ments, and classroom demonstrations in 
reading procedures. Dr. Ullin W. Leavell 
of George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will be one of the instructors at the 
institute. 


Athletic Federation Convention 


Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, head of the women’s 
physical education department at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was the keynote speaker 
when the Athletic Federation of College 
Women opened its North Central district 
convention on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus April 11. 

Present for the three-day meeting de- 
voted to the theme, “What Service Would 
American Youth Like?” were 175 women 
from forty colleges in the Middle West. 
Miss Marie Hartwig, national secretary of 
the federation, conducted the problem dis- 
cussion hours. 


Recent Publications 


Dr. G. M. Blair, of the College of Edu- 
cation University of Illinois, has published 
two articles recently; the January, 1940, 
issue of the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology carried his article entitled “Validity 
of the Noll Tests of Scientific Thinking”; 
the March, 1940, issue of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision contained an 
article entitled “Instrumentation and the 
Remedial Reading Program.” On May 3 
and 4, Dr. Blair participated in a Sympos- 
ium of Mental Hygiene at the Midwestern 
Psychological Association Meetings held at 
the University of Illinois. 


New Reading Survey Tests 

Professor E. W. Dolch is one of a group 
of educators who are forming a new battery 
of survey tests for the grades; Professor 
Dolch has the reading tests as his section. 
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The LEA. Contributes 
to the Crypt of Civilization 


@ AT the invitation of Oglethorpe 

University, Georgia, the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association is contributing a 
copy of its film, Modern Schools at 
Work, for inclusion in the Crypt of 
Civilization now being completed in 
the granite bedrock under the new 
administration building and library 
of the University. 


Grand Opening 8113 A. D. 


The crypt, lined with slate, stain- 
less steel and porcelain enamel, roofed 
and capped with stone, and sealed with 
a tablet and door of stainless steel, 
will soon be closed with instructions 
to future generations that it be not 
opened until 8113 a. p. It will con- 
tain thousands of items serving as ex- 
amples of present-day civilization, 
scientifically treated so as to be time- 
resistant. 

Six thousand, one hundred and sev- 
enteen years have elapsed since the 
establishment of the Egyptian calendar 
—the first preserved evidence of man- 
kind’s civilization. Six thousand one 
hundred and seventeen years from 
now some generation of men may be 
privileged to break the seal of the crypt, 
manually operate a sound and picture 
machine and gain the key to the civili- 
zation of 1936! 


The Illinois Film 


The Illinois film will be reproduced 
and preserved in microfilm so as to be 
indestructible. Books will be similarly 
treated. Sound records, scientific in- 
struments, dioramas of historical 
events, models of engineering feats, 
costumes, newspapers and magazines, 
musical instruments, household uten- 
sils, an orthophonic sound dictionary of 
the English language, electronics, tools 
and appliances, machine models, re- 
production of masterpieces in art, 
sculpture, and music, metal photo- 
graphs, poetical and literary master- 
pieces, and hundreds of other evidences 
of the present-day civilization will be 
preserved and catalogued. 

A series of plaques written in all of 
the most important modern languages 
preserved in cellulose acetate under 
great heat and pressure will be placed 
in institutions of learning, temples, 
monasteries, etc. all over the world to 
indicate via triangulation the exact lo- 
cation of the crypt. 


In token ot its contribution and in 
honor of its gift of a film depicting 
modern schools in action, the Illinois 
Education Association will receive an 
imperishable metal certificate. In ad- 
dition it will receive an imperishable 
card of admission to the grand open- 
ing, scheduled to be held on Thurs- 
day, May 28, a. p. 8113 at noon. 

The project naturally provokes im- 
aginative philosophizing and is worthy 
of classroom discussion, evaluation and 
consideration. Will someone bear the 
I.E.A. card of admission? Will the 
schools and professional education still 


exist? What kind of civilization will 
peer into the secrets of the present 
complex, too often sordid, and often- 
time inspiring era of human history? 
What judgment will the people of 8113 
visit upon the generation of the twenti- 
eth century? What evaluation will be 
made of education in Illinois as por- 
trayed by the I.E.A. film? 

If the crypt serves no other worthy 
purpose, it may be making a contribu- 
tion by causing the present generation 
to weigh its shortcomings and to seek 
improvements for the society of man- 
kind.—I.F.P. 








tain area and a wonderful 


Glorious Glacier Park, 
Montana, and adjoining 
Waterton Lakes Park, 
Canada, is America's 
most spectacular moun- 


lace to spend your vacation. Great 


Northern's famous train, the Empire Builder, takes you there direct. 


For your comfort—picturesque hotels and chalets at moderate 
rates. For your enjoyment—open-top motor coaches, lake launches, 
hiking and saddle horse trails, many day and evening pleasures. 

Then visit nearby Canadian Rockies, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
California. Attractive low-cost all-expense tours available. Mail 
coupon for free copy of a beautiful new full-color 


pictorial map of Glacier Park. 


RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


E. H. Moot, General Agency, Passenger 
142 South Clark Street, (Field Building) 
Chicago, Illinois 
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American Envoy Desk No. 362 


“Ts American Envoy line includes classroom chairs, 
desks, and tablet-arm chairs in striking contrast 
to anything heretofore built. 

Construction is on a monosteel principle néw to 
the seating iudustry. It combines beauty, posture, 
comfort, lightness, strength and economy in a degree 
never before attained. 


Yo have only to look at this new American Universal line 
to realize that it is years ahead in beauty. 
Closer examination will show 
you that it is also superior in 
posture, comfort, materials, 
finish and construction and 
that it has use values never 
before built into school seating. 


This desk incorporates dis- 
tinctive, new sight-conserva- 
tion features. 


These new lines are ideal for edu- 
cators who are planning a pro- 
Bressive equipment program. 


PE at's : ais . poy glyco. sas 


stem Seating Company, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Editorial 





Division Reorganization 
ACK in 1935 the Lake Shore Division of the I.E.A. 
led the way to what was hoped would be a more effec- 
tively democratic type of organization through a repre- 
sentative assembly to which delegates were to be elected by 
the entire Division membership, using the school district, or 
in the case of rural districts, a number of districts as the 
basis of representation. The argument for this change was 
that it would enable every member to participate in the 
local situation, whereas an assemblage of all members was 
so large that only a relatively few of the more experienced 
actually formulated judgments pertaining to association 
affairs and participated in policy forming on the basis of 
these judgments. 

At the present time nine Divisions have completed or- 
ganization on the delegate assembly basis and six others 
are studying the plan or have the proposal definitely before 
their organizations. 


Democratic Reappraisal 
EANTIME criticism is heard that the new type of 
organization is actually less democratic than the old 
which was based upon popular participation of the 
town meeting type. Again the Lake Shore Division has 
come forth with instruments to meet the needs of Democ- 
racy—this time with a fact-finding committee and an or- 
ganization committee. 

As will be assumed it has been the task of the fact-find- 
ing committee to investigate the actual operation of the 
delegate plan, and to assemble information as a basis for 
recommendations directed toward the greater democratiza- 
tion of the Division organization. This committee has pre- 
pared a report of proposals for changes in the Division’s 
constitution and by-laws. 

The changes recommended would result in rotation 
of official positions among individuals and among the 
various geographical sections “as far as is consistent with 
obtaining the best candidates,” except that somewhat 
greater tenure is suggested for the offices of secretary and 
treasurer, to insure continuity of service. All major com- 
mittees are enlarged to provide for geographic representa- 
tion and checks are placed upon returning an incumbent 
to office. The nominating committee would include two 
representatives from each of seven sub-divisions within the 
Division and these representatives would be enjoined to 
hold caucuses to receive suggestions from the membership 
at large. Other changes are intended to bring the Division 
constitution into line with the Constitution and By-laws of 
the state association. 


Encouraging Local Unit 
Organization 
AKE SHORE’S organization committee has had the wis- 
dom to work as a service committee in the promotion 
of more effective work in the localities. Its chairman, 


It is proper to take alarm at the first experiments 
upon our liberties.—JAMES MADISON 
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William H. Voas, Winnetka, comments in the Lake Shore 
School Bulletin: 

It is recognized that the mere erection of “democratic” machinery 
will not do the job. Under no conditions should the work of the 
committee be considered as supervisory or mandatory over any 
group. Its sole aim is to be of help. Its sole method is that of pro- 
viding information and counsel. Its purpose is to develop a more 
basically sound and stronger professional association. . . . 

The effect of local organization upon the operation of the 
delegate basis of organization within the Division is re- 
ported in the Lake Shore School Bulletin by Victoria 
Josephson, Chicago Heights: 

. . . there are sixty-seven places from which delegates are sent to 
the representative assembly. Of this number thirty-five communi- 
ties have local councils, local clubs, teachers’ clubs, or township 
councils. The other thirty-two communities have no definite or- 
ganizations. However, the communities which have local organiza- 
tions furnish over forty-five members to working committees and 
offices of the Lake Shore Division, while communities without local 
organizations furnish around sixteen members to these committees 
and offices. Out of ten committees the Legislative Committee is 
the only one which has a majority of members from communities 
without organizations of teachers. 


Functions of Local Units 


HE special Committee on Reorganization of the I.E.A. 
To recently submitted to the Board of Directors its first 

complete report in outline form. That committee lists 
as first among its recommendations regarding the function- 
ing of the Division: 

Democratize organization and procedure through the establish- 
ment of delegated business assemblies with delegates elected by and 
being responsible to local units established about district, school 
building, or community areas. 


Such local units the committee would have serve as 

. .. the responsible organic connecting link between the indi- 
vidual members of the I.E.A., their local Divisions, and the state 
association in the development and advancement of the professional 
organization and the program of Education and teacher welfare. 

Divisions now in process of reorganization may find the 
appraisal of the delegate type of organization now being 
undertaken by the Division that pioneered in it, useful in 
insuring democratic operation of the organization machin- 
ery. The conclusion seems justified that the results of 
reorganization are conditioned by the vitality of the local 
groups—by the degree to which they recommend policies, 
propose candidates to office, carry on programs locally 
through functioning committees, research and public rela- 
tions activities, promote membership, advocate higher pro- 
fessional qualifications, ethics and good fellowship, and in- 
struct and hold responsible their delegates to the Division’s 
business meetings.* 


Program of Study, Basic 


ASIC to the entire endeavor, however, is a program of 
B intensive study of the problems of education in Illinois 
and of the proposals for constructive legislation to meet 
the needs of Illinois schools, approved by the organized 
teachers of Illinois. Policies must be formulated on a sub- 
stantial basis of fact. Promotional efforts are weak and in- 
effective unless they are informed. Study units for the 
coming year have been planned with the Sixty-second regu- 
lar session of the Illinois General Assembly in mind. The 
effectiveness of these and other study materials will be 
multiplied by the number of teacher study groups active 
during the 1940-41 school year —E.P.B. 


*Based in recommendations of state special Committee Re 
wuhhe Lo auhahbanwtaediaa,  " 
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Summer Study In a Scenic 
Vacation Setting 


At the Foot of Pikes Peak 


Colorado College Summer Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 


OLORADO COLLEGE schedule of summer courses includes the 
usual otic i to attainment of degrees—the ga 
ng Satie Ot Paden tee eee Arts, 
an 's " i 

at La aod “Leratare usic a e x Fine 
oak concer and recitals. on parent education and other 
institutions are lorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Griswold Crafts Shop and the— et i 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 
First Session Second Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 July 29 to August 16, 1940 
The work of the Rocky Mountain School of Languages provides 


instruction for inners, but is intended primarily for la 
teachers and for advanced undergraduate and graduate aime att 


Comfort and Recreations Assured 


Work in Summer Sessions at Colorado College is accomplished in 
a climate famed for its comfort, and with much scenic “grandeur 
quickly accessible. The Garden of the Gods is in the city park 
system, Pikes Peak dominates the Rampart Range of the Rockies im- 
mediately west of the city and round trips by auto to the gold mines 
of Cripple Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River may be made easily within half a day from the college. Several 
National Parks are within a day’s motor drive from Colorado Springs. 


For Summer Session Bulletins and other information address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
133 Cutler Hall, Colorado College 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 























TEACHERS: 


We would like 
to ask you 
COSMETICS a Question 


Aren’t you rather tired of reading the rated claims made 
for so many cosmetics, claims your intelligence informs you 
are false. Then the believable statements of Ar-Ex will 
interest you. 


Ar-Ex Cosmetics set a new and higher standard of purity and 
excellence . . . so much so that many physicians and dermatolo- 
gists re them to women who cannot use even the most 
expensive of usual cosmetics. Scientific study has eliminated 
from Ar-Ex all known irritants and allergens. They are 
created for sensitive skin, thus to be better for ail skins. 


Ar-Ex creams contain only the finest ingredients and are 
arf delightful to use. Ar-Ex make-up is exquisite. But 
above all else Ar-Ex cosmetics are Ethical, of a higher standard. 
If you want really fine cosmetics, try Ar-Ex. 
SPECIAL OFFER ON 25¢ INTRODUCTORY KIT 

Introductory Kit now. for 25¢, you 

ret $1.00 of Ar-Ex preparations 
ng! The Fit erntates supply 

Powder, Lipstick. and Seap for bry 


aR- METICS, | 
Me tatchiges Aver’ Dest: 4, Chicege, ttt. 














The School Exhibit 


By ETHEL J. KESTERSON 
Supervisor of Handwriting 
Champaign Public Schools 


® SCHOOL exhibits, like all other 

school work, should be carefully 
planned and organized. They must be 
defined and justified by a sound objec- 
tive. They may represent any depart- 
ment and be of any type, depending 
upon the subject—handwriting, art, 
vocational subjects, activities, music, 
festivals, dramatics, and athletics. 
They may be simple or elaborate, but 


» The Ex- 
hibitors 
Enjoy 
the Ex- 

hibit. 


they must show the actual work of the 
children developed from regular class- 
room study. Co-operation is vital. All 
concerned must feel that their contri- 
butions add to the project. 

Even though it has been stated that 
the teaching world has overdone ob- 
jectives, an exhibit should have its 
objective. There are still reasons for 
most human activities, even for living. 


Such a reason may be for fun only, but 
that in itself is a purpose. Robert 
Littell, in an article in the September, 
1937, Reader's Digest, commenting on 
extra-curricular activities in a senior 
high school, says, “Fun is one of the 
best teachers in the world and one of 
the least appreciated.” Any goal suc- 
cessfully reached or purpose satisfac- 
torily accomplished may furnish a cer- 
tain amount of fun. 

In my opinion, exhibits add color 
and life to school work. The plan of 
display must vary from year to year, 
else they may become stereotyped. 
They must also show a proper balance. 
Up to the present time the schools in 
Champaign, Illinois, have used three 
plans, which have been equally suc- 
cessful and interesting to the public. 
They may be classed as the general ex- 
hibit, the building exhibit, and the 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let ws send you “This Amazi pt ey - 
published —with 148 Fey By Ay 
on this conti 











only 09 


for the Circle Trip including 


BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Grey- 
hound Cruise of America” right in 
stride! The trip from your home town 
—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San 
Francisco, and back home again by 
Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And that 
includes seeing all of America’s wonders 
that you can fit into two different trans- 
continental routes! Go Greyhound—to 


m see more, tO save more. 


“THIS AMAZING AMERICA” IS ON THE AIR! 
A sparkling, wit-testing new radio program 
with fun unlimited—and cash prizes! Over 
NBC Blue Network (Friday evenings, most sta- 
tions). See your newspaper for dates and hours. 


ILE’ 


GREYHOUND 
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optional building display. In each plan 
the same fundamentals of handwriting, 
of art, and of activity study are found 
in the exhibitions. 

The general exhibit is a centralized 
display held in the gymnasium of the 
junior high school in early spring. 
Each department and each school is 
represented. Classroom posters and 
projects from the handwriting and the 
art departments show correlation with 
all subjects. Different kinds of ma- 
chinery from the vocational school are 
installed for demonstration of every- 
day work. The colorful mounts, the 
miniature villages depicting the study 


of community life and of natural re-" 


sources, together with the noise of ac- 
tivity, give evidence of an education 
designed from the words of Dewey— 
“Education is a process of living, and 
not a preparation for future life.” 

Handwriting pupils, stationed at 
various desks, take the signatures of 
visitors, young artists make sketches of 
them, and students from the print shop 
show their skill with personal cards for 
many guests. Hundreds of people, 
both local and from nearby towns, are 
registered during the two days and eve- 
nings of the display. 


The building exhibits carry out 
many of these features. They are held 
in each school building at different 
dates—more often at the time of a 
P. T. A. or Dad’s Night meeting. Usu- 
ally this plan furnishes more room and 
gives teachers and pupils better oppor- 
tunities for initiative in arrangement, 
since both classroom and hall space are 
utilized. Each grade exhibit is as- 
sembled in one unit while the hall dis- 
play may represent all grades, or show 
steps of progress in some particular 
subject such as handwriting, or it may 
show different grade levels. In both 
plans work from each child is displayed 
and meaningful drill, progress, and ap- 
plication of daily study are keynotes of 
the work. 

The third plan of exhibit may start 
at any time of the year and grow as 
study progresses. The date or occasion 
for display may be decided by the 
building faculty or principal; however, 
the superintendent may have a reason 
for setting the date. All co-operate for 
its success. Such displays serve a 
worthwhile purpose as a medium of 
growth and a tie-up of study after com- 
pletion of a project. They are a means 
of showing tangible results and definite 


outcomes of an activity. They aid in 

organization of thought through ex- 

pression in handwriting, in creative 

music, and in art. They teach qual- 

ities of citizenship and encourage the 

development of leadership by their 

units of group work. They stimulate 

a pride in accomplishment and exem- 

plify two outstanding principles of edu- 

cation: that people vary in their mode 

of learning, and there is no fixed body 

of subject matter which has in itself 

any great importance unless it is useful. 
In planning the hand-writing exhibit 

the following objectives are set up. 

1. To stimulate pupil interest 

2. To display a sample of work from each 
child 

. To show progress of work of individuals 

. To show progress of work by grades 

. To aid pupils in analytical selection be- 
tween results 

. To show style, size and standard writing 
for each grade 

. To show the public the skill, execution, 
and results in handwriting 

. To show writing as an integral part of 
all school work 
Each building in Champaign has a 

writing chairman, who has the privi- 

lege of calling meetings or issuing bulle- 

tins of general information, after meet- 

(Continued on page 265) 

















1915 - 1940 


1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 











1940 EDITION 
by 


New York 





Abrams and Thurston 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story of 
important developments which are affect- 
ing the United States and the Old World 
today. WORLD GEOGRAPHY clarifies 
the whys and wherefores of these 
changes by organizing the pupil’s geo- 
graphic knowledge around world events 
and emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of countries and dependencies. ‘a 


Two Completely Modern Texis for Your Social 
Studies Program 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Chicago 


AMERICAN HISTORY, Complete 


Southworth and Southworth 


A completely modernized edition of a 
text already widely used and acclaimed 
by schools throughout the country. 
Covers the history of our country from 
its discovery to the present day. All the 
outstanding events of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration are included. Up-to-date; 
complete; the style of presentation is un- 
usually clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Atlanta 


1940 EDITION 
by 


Dallas 
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ECENTLY the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has de- 
veloped a new blank to be used 
by the elementary schools in making 
their annual reports and applications 
for recognition. Of the special points 
of merit that are listed as providing 
extra credit to the institutions, it is 
stated as follows: 
H. Training of Janitor—Allow 10 points 


if head janitor has had special training in 
building operation and maintenance. 


This problem of special training for 





Custodian-Engineer 


School 


janitors has brought up the question as 
to whether any place in the State pro- 
vides such training. 

For several years the members of 
the practice department of the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University 
had noticed the need for improving the 
janitorial service throughout the 
schools of southern Illinois. As the 
educational value of the janitors’ posi- 
tion in the modern school system has 
become more and more important, con- 
siderable need for specific training has 


By BRUCE W. MERWIN 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


become more and more manifest. Since 
it is not only necessary for the janitor 
to keep up the building and look after 
its sanitary features but also to look 
after the health and the safety of the 
pupils, he can exercise an influence 
toward cleanliness in the community 
and also exercise a wholesome social 
influence on the pupils in the school. 

Accordingly, when President Pulliam 
became head of the institution, he per- 
mitted the practice department to or- 
ganize a Janitorial Conference. While 
its main purpose was primarily to 
train the janitors in their own building 
maintenance, an effort was also made 
to make the school officials aware of 
the importance of janitorial activities. 

Boards of education and super- 
intendents as well as school custodians 
themselves well realize that the com- 





Chewing Gum 


adds to wholesome fun 


children enjoy this healthful pleasure 
Enjoy Chewing Gum yourself 


There’s a reason, time and place for Chewing Gum. University Research is basis of our advertising 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York® 
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plexity and the cost of modern school 
equipment and the recent advances 
that have been made in the science 
of operating and maintaining school 
plants render training for the work of 
the custodian extremely important. All 
progressive localities are looking for 
those improvements and economies in 
building operation and management 
that only a well-trained custodian can 
accomplish. 

From the standpoint of the pupils, 
the close relation that exists between 
their health and proper maintenance 
of school buildings and grounds is not 
a matter to be overlooked. Also to be 
considered is the importance to the 
educational program of a well-main- 
tained building, which requires a cus- 
todian adequately trained for the work. 

School custodians should be as much 
interested in the course offered in sum- 
mer as are boards of education and 
superintendents. Continual study is 
necessary if one who is engaged in a 
trade or profession demanding a high 
degree of skill is to keep himself in- 
formed upon the latest developments 
in his particular field of labor. In this 
present day and age, training is need- 
ed by every man who has the desire 
to improve himself economically and 








to render the best service possible in 
the work in which he is engaged. 

Last year for the third time, the 
Janitor School secured the services of 
Mr. L. C. Helm, former principal of 
the Minneapolis Janitors’ Training 
School and now maintenance engineer 
of Columbia University. It is expected 
that Mr. Helm will return this year, 
and his work will be supplemented by 
a number of faculty members, school 
custodians and executives, as well as 
officials in a number of public enter- 
prises. Officers of the Southern Illi- 
nois Engineer-Custodian Organization, 
President Arthur Hancock and Secre- 
tary O. E. Sutton, again will help to 
organize the subjects for discussion. 
Emphasis will again be divided be- 
tween those who are attending the ses- 
sions for the first time and those who 
are interested in more advanced work. 

In the recent programs, the day has 
been divided into four parts. During 
the morning there is a general session 
for everybody at which are discussed 
various topics such as general aspects 
of maintenance, smoke prevention and 
firing methods, purchasing of supplies, 
fire insurance, and school hygiene, the 
latter dealing with a janitor’s oppor- 
tunities to prevent disease and to im- 


prove the health of the children. To 
these was added a study of the more 
immediate common hazards of the 
school buildings and how they may be 
remedied. 

During the luncheon provided by 
the college the men are encouraged to 
discuss their problems, and the last 
half-hour of the noon period is de- 
voted to a talk, usually inspirational, 
by President Pulliam or some other 
members of the faculty. General and 
social problems such as the custodian 
in his public relationships are dealt 
with extensively at this time. 

From 1:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. the 
group is divided into two sections; one 
for those who are interested in begin- 
ning housekeeping and one for those 
interested in advanced heating and 
ventilation. At 2:30 p.m. the men come 
together again in one large group for 
a talk on various phases of advanced 
housekeeping not touched upon the 
previous year. Last summer’s program 
included such items as furniture re- 
pair, the maintenance of playground 
equipment and hardware, and the 
cleaning of special rooms such as gym- 
nasiums and locker rooms. The school 
closes at 4:00 o’clock, but the men who 
(Continued on page 265) 
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Popular New Arithmetics 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - JOHN: Daily-Life Arithmetics 


Arithmetics patterned after life . . 
up and stretched-out curriculum . 





For the first two years: Workbooks, storybooks, supplementary materials, Teachers’ 
Manuals. For grades 3 to 8: Textbooks (a three-book and a six-book edition), Work- 
books, and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


. With emphasis on meaning . . . With a stepped- 
. . With an unusual testing program. 


Chicago 
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Attend Board's Organization Meeting 


" pe: xf 
" 
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Educators on the Advisory Board of the Division for Delinquency 
Prevention. 
Reading left to right: Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State Normal University ; 


E. M. Jasper, district education director, C.C 


C. camps in Illinois; Dr. Martin L. 


Reymert, director, Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart; George A. Schwebel, 
superintendent of schools, Cicero; Rev. Francis P. McNally, parochial schools, Rockford 
Diocese; Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association; and 
Dr. Edward H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore School, Chicago. R. E. Elliot, principal, 
Lincoln School, Danville, was absent when the picture was taken. 


® THE picture above was taken when 

the twenty-three members of the 
Advisory Board of the Division for De- 
linquency Prevention held an organi- 
zation meeting in Springfield on March 
26. At that time the board elected offi- 
cers as follows: president, Dr. Martin 


L. Reymert; vice-president, Dr. R. W. 
Fairchild; and secretary, Dr. Edward 
H. Stullken. 

The Division for Delinquency Pre- 
vention of the Department of Public 
Welfare was created by statute enacted 
by the Sixty-first General Assembly. 








City & State 


Name 


lf student, state grade. 


| Address 


For colorful FREE 
Alaska Vacationland 
literature, mail coupon 
to Alaska Steamship 
Company, Room 20, 
Pier Two, Seattle. 








~ 


& A AMERICAS FTORDS 


ty 


Crutse the mountain-sheltered seas that gold rush sourdoughs 
once sailed toward the dream of sudden riches. Board a modern 
air-conditioned train and travel scenic routes to Seattle, where 
your one-class All-American steamer heads for America’s own 
Alaska. In this magic land of scenery-as-you-sail, ocean steamers 
cruise to the very face of tremendous, roaring glaciers . . . 
strangely carved totem poles stand as silent symbols of a bygone 
era...the Midnight Sun turns night into day . . . the vast Interior 
calls you to more exploring. Come to nearby Alaska any time 
from May through September. Rail and all-inclusive steamer 
fares are designed to fit a moderate travel budget. Select from a 
complete choice of Alaska cruises and cruise-tours with frequent 
sailings. Coupon brings details 


Book Early Through One of These Railroads: 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Its purpose is to assist in co-ordinating 
the efforts ci local agencies in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. Par- 
ticularly its efforts are directed through 
the schools and the juvenile courts. 


® THE creation of a committee to 

study the advisability of reorganiza- 
tion of the Du Page Valley Division 
according to the representative assem- 
bly plan was approved at the annual 
meeting of that Division on October 
16, 1939 at Downers Grove. The com- 
mittee is to prepare necessary changes 
in the Division’s constitution for action 
by the Division at its 1940 annual 
meeting. Changes in the Constitution 
of the state association were ratified, 
and the by-laws of the Division modi- 
fied to provide for the new basis for 
membership dues. 

Three addresses and a concert by 
musical organizations of the Downers 
Grove High School preceded the busi- 
ness meeting. Speakers were: Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler, University of Chi- 
cago Law School; Dr. E. O. Melby, 
dean of School of Education, North- 
western University; Dr. Malcolm S. 
MacLean, director of General College, 
University of Minnesota; and Dr. 
James Shelby Thomas, head of Indus- 
trial Education Program, Chrysler In- 
stitute of Engineering. 

Orricers.—President, H. E. Hinkel, super- 
intendent of schools, Villa Park; vice-presi- 
dent, M. F. Roberts, principal of high 
school, Wheaton; secretary-treasurer, Ida 
Lane Settle, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, W. 
Russell Palmer, York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, 40; C. E. Miller, super- 
intendent of schools, Westmont, ’41; V. L. 
Beggs, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst, 
"42. 

State Commuttees.—Finance, C. E. Mil- 
ler, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
40; Legislation, Fred L. Biester, principal, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
41; Resolutions, Ruth Littleford, primary 
classroom teacher, Belmont, ’42. 

REsoLuTions.—1. We commend the pub- 
lic relations committee of the DuPage Val- 
ley Division for its bulletin and forums, 
which have presented the teachers of this 
Division with information on legislative mat- 
ters. We recommend that their program be 
enlarged for the coming year, since this 
seems to be an effective way to inform the 
teachers. 

2. We commend and give hearty thanks 
to Representative Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion; Representatives Sam Perry and War- 
ren Wood, and Senator Richard Barr, and 
the Education Committees of both the House 
and the Senate for their loyal support of the 
program of educational legislation. 
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3.. We also commend the I.E.A. office and 
its staff for making the research of school 
legislation so clear and so easily available 
to the teachers of this State through the 
IxtrnoIs TEACHER. 

4. We wish to express thanks for our 
new publication, The DuPage Valley Teacher, 
and to recommend its continuance, sup- 
ported by funds from the Division. 

5. We recommend a wider circulation of 
the Educational Press Bulletin from the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

6. We recommend a continuing program 
of enlightenment of the public, pupils, and 
teachers regarding the financial needs of the 
schools and regarding the principles of tax- 
ation, so that they may avoid being misled 
by false propaganda. 

7. Due to the critical conditions in the 
financial situation of the schools of the 
state of Illinois, we recommend that all edu- 
cational groups make an active and con- 
centrated effort to bring about more favor- 
able legislation on a few of the major edu- 
cational problems. We urge, therefore, the 
endorsement and support of the legislative 
program of our state Legislative Committee. 
We ask that they actively support legisla- 
tion for reorganization of school districts in- 
to larger administrative units. 

8. We commend the National Education 
Association in asking that some federal 
agency provide forecasts of occupational 
trends in the United States for use in plan- 
ning educational programs and would sug- 
gest that this be made a local project to be 
used in the guidance program of secondary 
schools. 

9. Due to the complexity of problems 
facing the adult citizen in our democratic 
society, we endorse the adult education 
movement, particularly the public forum, 
as an avenue of civic growth toward an 
appreciation of our democratic institutions. 
We recommend that the public relations 
committee increase the scope of its work 
to include an investigation of the possibility 
of organizing some of these groups in civic 
centers. 

10. We recommend increased federal 
participation in the support of public edu- 
cation without federal control of educational 
policies. 

11. We recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each member of the 
Illinois Legislature from this district and to 
the local press of each community repre- 
sented in the DuPage Valley meeting. 





Kilpatrick in Lecture Series 

Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will deliver a 
series of lectures on the campus of S. I. 
N.U., Carbondale, June 18, 19, and 20, 
during the Fifth Annual Educational 
Conference sponsored by the college. 

Three general topics will be de- 
veloped during the sessions Tuesday 
afternoon, June 18, and Wednesday, 
June 19: “The Whole Child,” “The 
Learning Process,” ‘Education and So- 
cial Change.” The final sessions on 
Thursday, June 20, are set aside for 
post conference study. 
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Plan Series of Rural Education Conferences 


Dlinois Rural Education Committee, Springfield, April 6 


Persons in the picture reading from left to right are: R. M. Ring, county superintendent 
of schools, Edwards County; L. W. Hacker, director rural education, Normal; Otis Keeler, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and chairman of the Conference; Agnes 
Long, State school librarian; Homer Hall, director rural education, DeKalb; K. T. Smith, 
Illinois Agricultural Association; Elfrieda Hall, secretary of the conference. 

C. J. Mast, Jr., publicity director of the Illinois Agricultural Association; D. L. Bailey, 
director rural education, Macomb; Kenneth Roney, county superintendent of schools, 
Shelby County; R. C. Verhines, editor, Educational Press Bulletin; Hans Olsen, director 
rural education, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston; Helen Stenson, rural 
department, Southern Illinois State Teachers College, Carbondale. 

W.L. Pickering, county superintendent of schools, Ogle County; Irving F. Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Illinois Education Association; Russell Rendleman, county superintendent of 
schools, Union County; Professor D. E. Lindstrom, rural sociologist, University of Illinois; 
Mrs. Gordon Fillingham, American Farm Foundation; Leslie Brown, director Adult Edu- 
cation, Springfield; E. S. Simmonds, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction; George 
Bracewell, director rural education, Carbondale; John C. Watson, Ill. Agricultural Ass’n. 

Mrs. Stanley Castle, rural school director, Alton; Lloyd Hargis, high-school principal, 
Mt. Pulaski; Fairy Graves, rural teacher, McLean County; Ward N. Black, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Mary Hinman, rural teacher, McDonough County; Har- 
riet Hester, educational director, WLS, Chicago; Luther Hester, high-school principal, 
Winnebago County; H. E. Dorsey, rural school director, Alton. 


The Illinois Rural Education Com- 
mittee laid plans for two important 
programs, when it met in the office 


struction on April 6. One is a 
series of one-day conferences on rural 
education scheduled for: Charleston, 


of the Superintendent of Public In- (Continued on page 260) 








without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling of 
relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not 
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ashington 


and the Pacific Northwest 


i cHICAGS Folks who have Br on 

LM WAs everywhere” vote for 

Mf MILWAUKEE Washington. You'll 

~~ have a grand time visit- 

ee ing the snow fields and 

Alpine meadows of Mt. 

Rainier . .. cosmopolitan Seattle and Tacoma, 

seaports for Alaska and the Orient... the 

untouched forests, and Pacific Ocean 
beaches of the Olympic Peninsula. 


Low cost luxury on the electrified OLYMPIAN 


Traveling on The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
adds to your pleasure. 656 smokeless, soot- 
less, cinderless miles through rugged Mon- 
tana Canyon and over the Rockies, ‘itter 
Roots and Cascades. Enjoy the unique thrill 
of riding in special open observation cars 
during summer months. 


Free illustrated booklet 
Plan your trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” Covers Yellowstone 
and the San Francisco Fair, too. Write to 
B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
Cc. C. DILLEY, Traveling Passenger Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


G. W. STOLTZ, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. $501A-13 


| 7he MILWAUKEE Roap 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
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To the Teachers—s or urs 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® THE following is a list of recent 

publications of the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction which 
will be helpful to the teachers of IIli- 
nois. These circulars may be secured 
through your local county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Illinois State Examining Board. 
—Circular No. 316. (This replaces 
Circular No. 302.) Sets up minimum 
requirements for Limited State Certi- 
ficates; minimum requirements for 
teaching in a recognized high school; 
rules, regulations, and program for ex- 
aminations for Limited State Certifi- 
cates; dates of teachers’ examinations; 
the Certificating Act, and a list of rec- 
ognized institutions of higher learning 
in Illinois. 

CuRRICULUM BULLETIN NUMBER 
Two.—Circular No. 315. An introduc- 
tion to the rural school curriculum 
guides. Curriculum Bulletin Number 
Two has been issued recently by John 
A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This bulletin was prepared 
by the Rural Curriculum Committee 
working under the general direction 
of the Illinois Curriculum Steering 
Committee. 

The bulletin is to serve as an intro- 
duction to the rural school curriculum 





Plan Conferences 


(Continued from page 259) 


October 21; Carbondale, October 22; 
Macomb, October 23; Normal, Octo- 
ber 29; Dekalb, October 30. 

The second meeting planned by the 
committee is the Midwest Conference 
on Rural Education to be held on 
March 27, 28, and 29, 1941, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Plans are 
to make this three-day meeting one 
of the high lights of the year in the field 
of rural education in the Middle West. 
The conference, which was held the 
past year at Kirksville, Missouri, will 
be held in Illinois next year and in Ne- 
braska during the year 1942, by deci- 
sion of the Rural Education Committee 
of the N.E.A. 
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guides which will appear as soon as 
the material has been developed and 
edited. Some of these guides are sched- 
uled to be ready for distribution be- 
fore the beginning of next school year. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number Two 
contains a clear-cut statement of guid- 
ing principles and adaptations to be 
made in the rural schools in order that 
an enriched program of instruction may 
be carried on. It also contains a thor- 
ough discussion of unit procedures to- 
gether with a sample unit successfully 
used in one rural school of Illinois. 
This discussion on unit procedure de- 
votes some space to pupil progress re- 
ports, together with illustrations of the 
way in which the formal report card 
can be changed to incorporate some of 
the elements of a pupil progress report. 
The informal report is also illustrated. 

A chapter is devoted to different 
ways in which the usual rural school 
program can be gradually changed so 
as to adopt some phases of an enriched 
program. In doing this, actual school 
programs have been arranged for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

Achievement goals or minimum es- 
sentials in each of the five areas of 
instruction have been set up in the 
last chapter of the bulletin. In some 
areas these achievement goals are listed 
in detail, giving something of method, 
while in other areas mere minimum 
essentials have been suggested. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number Two 
is being distributed through the offices 
of the county superintendents and will 
be available to all rural teachers. 

The following publications of the 
Board of Trustees of the Teachers Re- 
tirement System may be secured 
through your local county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

TEACHERS RETIREMENT SySTEM.— 
Copy of the recent law as enacted. 

TEACHERS RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF 
THE StaTE oF IxirNors.—Contains 
summary of important provisions of 
the new law; summary of legal opin- 
ions rendered to date; illustrative ta- 
bles of benefits, and individual exam- 
ples of benefits. 
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x buildings, 

a faculty of nationally recognized com: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockes, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsu: 
climatic and recreational advantages. 

ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to dum, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


y* ‘ Jasiltiins 17toJuly 19 
July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 

portunities for graduate work. Organ sacitale 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins ch: 
CO) summer Gane Cusing . 
(CD summer Recreation Bulletin 


LO Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

















Social Studies Laboratory 


A social studies laboratory is to be spon- 
sored by the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies at East Bay Camp, on Lake Bloom- 
ington, August 12 to 30. Three semester 
hours credit, transferable to other institu- 
tions, may be secured from Illinois State 
Normal University for the three weeks work 
at this summer session workshop. The plan 
is to bring together a group of teachers for 
work on individual but related teaching 
problems. The faculty is to be drawn from 
colleges and universities of the Middle West. 
Address Dr. Robert S. Ellwood, I.S.N.U. 
Normal, Illinois, or Dr, Donald R. Alter, 
ELS.T.C., Charleston, Illinois. 
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Chicago Division 


@ THE Chicago Division of the I.E.A. 

held its annual business meeting at 
32 West Randolph Street, Saturday 
morning, November 4, 1939. The mem- 
bership attending adopted a new set 
of by-laws proposed by the rules and 
by-laws committee. 

The new by-laws call for a biennial 
election, with all elective officers, the 
chairmen of the standing committees, 
nine directors-at-large, and the legisla- 
tive chairman and _ legislative vice- 
chairman of each unit serving for terms 
of two years. The basis of selection of 
delegates to the I.E.A. annual meeting 
is modified, as are nominating proce- 
dure and procedure for calling special 
meetings. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1940: 

Orricers.—President, Lyle H. Wolf, Room 
721, 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago; vice- 
president, Edward E. Keener, 600 South 
Madison Street, LaGrange; corresponding 
secretary, Thelma F. Hicks, 10317 Maplewood 
Avenue, Chicago; membership secretary, 
Mary S. Hunter, 421 Blackhawk Street, Chi- 
cago; recording secretary, Helen Hurley, 
4946 Jackson Blvd., Chicago; treasurer, Mi- 
chael M. Pollack, 511 Melrose Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Executive Commitree.—Catherine 
O’Rourke, 3057 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago; Martha S. Raymoth, 6325 Kenwood 
Avenue, Chicago; Alice O’Kane McShane, 
2921 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 

State ComMittees.—Finance, Maurice C. 
Crew, 618 Ridgeland Avenue, Oak Park; 
Legislation, Wanda Taeschner, 169 Gage 
Road, Riverside; Resolutions, Susan Scully, 
6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 

The Chicago Division through its ap- 
proval of a section of the report of its 
resolutions committee endorsed the 
“program and platform” of the state 
association. (See below.) It also ap- 
proved the following report of the 
Division’s legislative committee, which 
recommended the adoption of the fol- 
lowing: 


Legislative Program 

1. For the financing of schools through- 
out the State we recommend: 

a) Legislation leading to the replacement 
of the sales tax by a graduated income tax. 

6) The increase of the State distributive 
fund to a sum sufficient to provide flat 
grants to high schools without lowering the 
present provisions for equalization. 

c) The reappropriation of delinquent 
State property taxes due the schools and the 
reappropriation of funds to pay other ar- 
rearages which have accumulated in the pay- 
ment of the State school fund and special 
aid for handicapped children. 

d) The provision of a building fund rate 
which will guarantee each school district 
12% cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
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ADD NEW BEAUTY TO FUN 
ON PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 


SE TOURS 


“sy 
-{[PORTLAND © Low rail fares to Banff, Pacific 
Northwest and California via 
Canadian Pacific through 
transcontinental trains... 
air-conditioned. Between Seattle 
and Vancouver ticket includes 
165-mile cruise on Princess liner 
with stop at evergreen Victoria. 





SWIM... at Banff and 

Lake Louise. Cold and 

warm sulphur water pools. 
- 


NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 
HIGHWAY . . . fringed 
by forests. Flanked by 
Alpine peaks and vast 
glaciers. Spectacular 
tours from Lake Louise 
to the Columbia Icefield and return at moderate cost. 
* 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


...Baronial Banff Springs Hotel...Chateau 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet. 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS. . . . from $37.50 

3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 

4 COLORFUL DAYS. . . . from $57.00 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake 
Louise, visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 


mountain motoring—or in reverse direction 
from Field. Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 
et 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
THOS. J. WALL, Gen. Agt. 
71 E. Jackson Blvd. (adjacent to parking facilities) 
Chicago, Illinois 


} Canadian Pacific 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


5. S. BRAZIL * S. S. URUGUAY 
5. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 


BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 
SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 
Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
Lines 


5 Broadway, New York 





tion of the district, in addition to the re- 
quirements for bond and interest payments. 

e) The granting of permission to unit sys- 
tems operating both elementary and high- 
school grades to levy a tax rate without ref- 
erendum equal to the combined rate now 
permitted in areas operating under dual sys- 
tems. 

f) The provision of adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren so that they may become as far as 
possible useful and self-supporting members 
of society. 

g) The provision of adequate support for 
the State university and State teachers col- 
leges. 

2. For the administration and reorganiza- 
tion of schools throughout the State we rec- 
ommend: 

h) A larger unit of school administration 
and support with an elected board for each 
unit, such boards to have authority to ap- 
point administrative officers. 

i) The enactment of legislation establish- 
ing the superintendent employed by a board 
of education as the chief executive officer 
of that board and otherwise defining his 
status. 

j) The enactment of legislation raising the 
requirements for certificates for beginning 
teachers so that the minimum requirements 
shall be four years above the high-school 
level, including special training in the field 
or fields in which said teachers choose to 
teach, such training to be had by actual at- 
tendance at a_ recognized institution of 
higher learning; also providing that county 
superintendents and all beginning super- 
visory officers who teach less than one-half 
time must have supervisory certificates. This 
legislation shall not be retroactive and shall 
not apply to persons now actively engaged 
in teaching. 

k) A state-wide tenure law and a mini- 
mum wage law, the latter to provide for a 
minimum salary of not less than $800 per 
year, and not less than $100 per month. 

1) Revision of the present law so as to 
provide certain and more equitable assess- 
ment of property, tangible and intangible. 

m) The enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for an advisory State board of educa- 
tion that will function independently of 
politics and for the benefit of the schools. 

3. For the protection of schools through- 
out the State we recommend: 

n) Opposition to legislation leading to a 
state-wide adoption of textbooks. 

0) Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are provided. 

p) We recommend to the L.E.A. consid- 
eration of legislation which shall place in the 
LEA., through its geographic Division, the 
responsibility of determining the fitness of 
members of the teaching profession in Illi- 
nois against whom charges are preferred to 
the contrary and of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the certificating authorities in each 
case investigated the recommendation for 
retention or dismissal of the member of the 
profession so charged and so investigated. 

4. For the promotion of this program we 
recommend: 

q) The pledge of your support to the 
elected representatives of this Division and 
the State organization and their staffs in the 
translation of these principles into practice. 
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5. For Chicago schools we recommend: 

r) Legislation to make possible the im- 
mediate collection of all delinquent taxes, 
especially those real estate taxes delinquent 
since 1928. 

Ss) Legislation to provide for the pro- 
rated distribution to the original taxing 
bodies of all penalties, interests, etc., on de- 
linquent taxes, including those due after for- 
feiture, as well as before forfeiture. 

t) Legislation to restrict the proportion 
of the educational fund of Chicago spent for 
non-instructional purposes to a percentage in 
accord with that of cities of comparable size 
in the United States which pay their non- 
instructional help on the same scale as Chi- 
cago or on a union scale. 

u) That we support legislation endorsed 
by the Chicago Teachers’ Pension Board to 
increase revenue for the Chicago Teachers’ 
Pension Fund. 

Wanva TAESCHNER, 
G. E. ANSPAUGH 


Lityian Lewis 


Chairman 


Resolutions 

The resolutions committee presented 
the following report, which was ap- 
proved as reported: 


Tue Democratic ScHoot.—The Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion affirms its loyalty to the American ideals 
of democracy and its determination to 
strengthen democracy in all its activities, in- 
cluding the practice of the democratic way 
of life in school management. We believe in 
a democratic school in a democracy. We 
recognize that in order to secure such a 
school our members must inform themselves 
thoroughly in matters pertaining to the civic 
and political life of the community, State, 
and Nation; and that our members must 
participate more generally in civic affairs. 

We urge that they help develop racial and 
religious tolerance, and that they promote 
an appreciation of the contribution of all 
races, creeds, and nationalities to American 
democracy by assemblies, by teaching, and 
by personal influence. 

We believe that our association best serves 
its purpose and that of the schools in our 
democracy if it is concerned with both the 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and _. professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Art 
Botany 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 
Italian History 
Latin 
Mathematics 
‘Mechanics Music 
Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Social Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 


Law 











Classes from June 17 
to July 26, 1940 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, Room 209, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 








welfare of the children and the well-being 
of its teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL OpporTUNITY.—The Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion believes that in order to give proper 
educational opportunity for all children in 
our schools there must be (1) the restora- 
tion of the full ten months’ term; (2) ample 
provision for a program of health mainte- 
nance and correction of physical handicaps, 
with provision for adequate food for under- 
nourished children; and (3) a teaching load 
for each teacher which permits reasonable 
individual help and encouragement for each 
child. 

TEACHER PaRTICIPATION.— The Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion reaffirms its belief in the democratic 
principle of teacher participation in the for- 
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mulation of all educational policies. 

CertiFicaTion.—The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association believes 
that the welfare of both children and teach- 
ers demands a higher standard of teacher 
certification with a minimum of at least four 
years’ study beyond the high school. 

We believe that admission to the field of 
teaching requires: first, a general cultural 
training so that teachers may have a knowl- 
edge and understanding of both the physical 
and social world in which we live, of the 
democratic processes of government, and of 
the economic forces that operate in our 
American democracy; second, a broad pro- 
fessional training which will include courses 
in current educational problems, such as 
tenure, retirement, professional organizations, 
and professional ethics, as well as instruc- 
tion in the more generally accepted subjects. 

We believe that the general cultural 
courses should precede those that give pro- 
fessional training so that prospective teach- 
ers may become cognizant of the physical, 
social, and economic forces that underlie the 
educational ideals which should dominate 
our profession. 

Tenure.—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association believes that 
a democratic tenure law safeguards the edu- 
cational welfare of the children, increases the 
general efficiency of the school system, pro- 
tects the teachers by giving them academic 
freedom and economic security, and causes a 
rise in the general professional standards in 
the profession. This is accomplished by as- 
suring the employment of competent teach- 
ers and guaranteeing them security of posi- 
tion and promotion in the school system on 
a merit basis and by providing for the dis- 
missal of incompetent teachers by demo- 
cratic administrative procedure. 

Penston.—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association believes that 
the welfare of the children of a democratic 
state as well as that of the teachers de- 
mands adequate security for teachers after 
retirement. We believe in the present pension 
plan which provides for a flat pension with 
equal contribution and with equal payments 
after retirement without distinction of edu- 
cational position. We believe in the adminis- 
tration of the pension by the Pension Board 
elected by the contributors. 

SaLary.—The Chicago Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association believes that 
teachers are entitled not only to a reasonable 
cultural wage, but also to a salary adequate 
to the maintenance of regular professional 
improvement and those standards of respect 
and leadership which are expected of teach- 
ers in a democracy. We believe in a salary 
schedule which provides equal salaries for all 
teachers in the system with equivalent train- 
ing, experience and hours of work. 

Sick Leave.—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association, for the same 
reasons and in the same manner as govern- 
ment and industry, recognizes the need of 
sick leaves. We urge cumulative sick leave 
regulations that will protect the teacher 
when she needs income most. 

TaxaTIon.—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association realizes that a 
general property tax is no longer adequate or 
equitable as the basis for educational sup- 
port. While we recognize the need for con- 
tinued local support, we urge a more equi- 
table distribution of school revenue in school 
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LIFE 


H 
BROU 
IN 


To stand on the famed battle- 
field at Gettysburg, made sacred by the 
blood of Americans who fought and 
died there, brings the past to life as no 
history book could. Your students will 
gain a new understanding of the events 
that have made America great from a 
tour of Pennsylvania. Won't you sug- 
gest to them the value of a visit here ? 


Le a 


Washington's Headquarters at Valley Forge 


Birthplace of President James Buchanan at Chambersburg 





- > 
International Peace Monument at Erie 


FREE nosritairy Passport, PICTORIAL MAP AND FOLDER 


Send for the Historical Map showing 
many of the landmarks in Pennsylvania 
where America’s history was made 
With it will be sent the Hospitality 
Card that assures Pennsylvania’s guests 
a welcome wherever they go. Address 
Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Div. J4, 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


AMERICA FIRST... 


: 


| 
ane’ £ | 
BIRTHSTATE 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
RICHARD P, BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 
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University 
of Illinois 


ulumnNer 


Session 


June 17- 
August 10 


1940 


A COMPREHENSIVE program 
of courses by teaching depart- 
ments in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Law, Journalism and Library 
Science, given by the regular uni- 
versity faculty and visiting profes- 
sors. These offerings make possible 
adequate programs for completion 
of requirements for undergraduate 
a graduate degrees. Many courses 

ially designed for teachers, 
li rarians and social workers. 
Attendance at four summer sessions 
is the residence equivalent of one 
year of continuous study. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and 


circular, address 


Robert B. Browne 


Director of the Summer 
Session 
104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 














districts through an adequate State distribu- 
tive fund and the adoption of a constitu- 
tional enactment to broaden the general tax 
base by permitting a graduated income tax 
in Illinois. We also urge increased federal 
participation in the support of public educa- 
tion without federal control of educational 
policies. 

Pusiic ReLations.—The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Education Association urges 
a vigorous program of public relations. We 
recommend a campaign against indiscrimi- 
nate reduction of taxes without regard to 
social needs. We urge that the information 
and data prepared by the departments of the 
state association be given the widest distribu- 
tion and publicity. We ask that the Board 
of Directors continue to co-operate with, and 
to urge the co-operation of all other groups 
that intelligently champion the cause of 
education. 

State Association.—The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association 
urges all teachers to endorse and actively 
support the program and platform of the 
Illinois Education Association to improve 


| the educational system of Illinois. 


Susan Scurry, Chairman, 
Auice McSuane, 
Epwarp H. STuLlkKen. 





‘Continuing Tenure 


(Continued from page 244) 
School Law. (See No. 12, Bibliography.) 

3. Evaluate “the case for tenure” as stated 
by Dr. Strayer. 

4. What are the implications for the teach- 
er in the legal and administrative safeguards 
he suggests? For the administrator? For the 
children in our schools? 

5. Why is it desirable that superintendents 
have indefinite tenure? 

6. Discuss the questions: (a) Does tenure 
legislation make it difficult or impossible to 
remove the incompetent? (b) What safe- 
guards against incompetence may be em- 


| ployed? 


7. Explain the relatively small number 
of dismissals in some large cities where teach- 
ers are protected by tenure legislation. 


THINGS TO READ 


1. Srraver, Georce D., The Administra- 
tion of the Schools. Report of the Survey 
of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois, made by 
the Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Vol. I, p. 290. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932). 

2. Scott, Cecm Wuvrrerp, “Tenure Pref- 
erences of Superintendents of Schools,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, April, 1940, pp. 
27-28. 

3. Nationa Epvucation ASSOCIATION, 
Commartee on TENURE, Opinions on Tenure: 
Schoolboard Members and Superintendents, 
May, 1939. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

4. Campers, M. M., “Tenure Does Not 
Lock the Exit,” Nation’s Schools, April, 1940, 
pp. 66-68. 

5. Scorr, Cecm Whrvrrexp, Indefinite 
Teacher Tenure: A Critical Study of the 
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University 
of Denver 


mer 
work 


in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, Librarianship, Education. 


Modern Trends Shrened 

Fees determined by courses taken. 
TWO TERMS: 

June 17 te | July 22 te 

- 19 Aug. ss 


UNIVERSITY OF DE DENVER 
Department W Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your 1940 Summer Schoo! Bulletin. 














LOANED TO  TEACHERS— 
to pay sum- 


ON mer school or comes expenses, 


urgent debts, ete. Low-cost. Pay back during 
school year. Investors, we pay 4% on savings. 
Get details. 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN 
ORGANIZATION 


1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 








Historical, Legal, Operative, and Compara- 
tive Aspects, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 
613. (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934). 

6. Messencer, Heren R., “Professional 
Problems of Illinois Teachers,” the ILLmNots 
Teacuer, March, 1940, pp. 199, 200, 220 and 
221. 


7. Nationat EpvucatTion ASSOCIATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON TENURE, An Analysis of State 
Statutes for Six Professions: Accountants, 
Architects, Lawyers, Nurses, Physicians, 
Teachers, June, 1938. The Association as 
above. 


8. Nationa EpucaTion AssociaTIon, Re- 
SEARCH Division, The Status of the Teaching 
Profession, Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 2, March, 1940. The Association as 
above. 


9. NationaL EDucaTIon ASSOCIATION, 
Research Drvision, Tenure Legislation, 
1939, December 1939. Mimeographed. The 
Association as above. 

10. Nationat EpvucatTion ASSOCIATION, 
Researcu Drvision, A Handbook on Teacher 
Tenure, Research Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 4, 
September, 1936. The Association as above. 


11. Inuuvors Leotstative Councm, Re- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT, Teacher Tenure in 
Illinois, Publication No. 11, March, 1939. 


12. Wreranp, Jonn A., SUPERINTENDENT 
or Pustic Instruction, The School Law of 
Illinois, as Amended by the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly. Circular No. 308, 1939: p. 68, 
§ 114 (Seventh); p. 69, § 115 (Third); 
p. 79, § 127 (Eighth) ; p. 80, § 127a; p. 103, 
§ 138; p. 114, § 161; p. 210, § 1; p. 218, 
§ 17. 

13. Cuampers, M. M., “What Do Tenure 
Laws Protect,” Nation Schools, May, 1940, 
p. 66. 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED im | 74 PULLMANS 


two foreign countries 


Visiting 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . . . Lake Louise . . 
Canadian Rockies . . . Vancouver . 
Seattle . . . Portland . Columbia River 
Highway . San Francisco and its World's 
Fair . . . Yosemite National Park . . . Los 
Angeles . -.» Hollywood . Movie Studios 

Catalina Island . . . Pasadena . . 
Old Spanish po . . . Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals . de luxe hotels . . . 
lots of sight-seeing . . handling of baggage. 
Enjoy your vacation in AIR C NDITIONE 
comfort. Lv. Chicago June 16-30, July 14-28, 
August 11-25. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


costs as low as $35 


Colorado and Estes Park . Alaska ... 
Yellowstone . . . Glacier Park . . . Banff 
Jasper .. Glacier-California . . . Mon- 
treal-Quebec as a» - New England- 
Boston-New York . . . Sea Breeze cruises on 
U.S. steamers. 

Weekly departures 


ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Mincis 
America's Old Reliable Travel Agency 




















‘Custodian-Engineer School 








The School Exhibit 


(Continued from page 255) 


ing with the supervisor and consulting 
with the principal. When the meetings 
deal with exhibits, some of the prob- 
lems discussed are units of subject 
matter, arrangement and mounting of 
specimens, and size of cardboards. Any 
phase of study, projects, or activities of 
daily class work furnish interesting ma- 
terial for integration and correlation. 
Examples of general interest are: safe- 
ty, health, communication, transporta- 
tion, current events, or any study of 
community life or of home products. 
The teacher and pupil select their own 
subject matter, thus giving variety 
and individuality to the mounts. 
Different qualities of work may be 
set up in units—work that shows su- 
perior ability, that is done by left- 
handed children and that centers around 
drill or shows definite improvement. 
The arrangement must be artistic. 
Illustrations from art or suggestive 
pictures are used on mounts. Card- 
board is now available in many at- 
tractive colors and is very desirable. 
Writing papers are mounted accord- 
ing to supplementary tones used. 
The writing program is flexible and 
furnishes a wealth of display material. 
The exhibits are interesting, con- 
structive, and effective, and each year 
should show some outstanding point 
of progress, big enough to measure pu- 
pil, teacher, and supervisor growth. 
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(Continued from page 257) 


wish to do so are perfiitted to remain 
for other discussions: 

Since this Janitor Week has been in- 
stituted, more than fifty communities 
have been represented. Among those 
which might be mentioned are Urbana, 
Charleston, Lawrenceville, Dupo, and 
a host of other near-by communities. 

Last year, sixty-seven men attended 
practically the entire time and received 
certificates for attendance. Of this 
number, about twelve were attending 
for the fourth time. The regular at- 
tendance ran from 85 to 170. 

The local unit of the N.Y.A. Resident 
Training Project enrolled several men, 
some of whom later were able to secure 
positions as janitors. As an interesting 
sidelight brought out by a study made 
by the janitors themselves, it was 
learned that the median salary was 


Your beat 
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CALIFORNIA 


ERE are so many 

exciting and ro- 
mantic places to see 
and things to do in 
the West. Glamorous California, with its 
varied and endless thrills; magnificent 



















































YELLOWSTONE 





$1065.45 per year, and that the aver- Yellowstone and Yosemite; Carlsbad Cav- 
age house rent paid by these men was erns; the glorious Rocky Mountain region 
$15.46 a month. Thus it is seen that of cool Colorado. 

while the janitor in some cases does You can see one or all via Rock Island, 


not have the social status enjoyed by with a choice of routes. We suggest 
the typical elementary teacher, he does that you go the Scenic Colorado Way to 
receive a somewhat higher salary. the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
The work of the Custodian-Engineer Return by the Golden State Route on the 
School was greatly helped through the de luxe Golden State Limited or economy- 
co-operation of a number of the lead- fumury Colifernion, 
ing janitors’ supply houses, which The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET, a new 
assisted by providing an abundance of train serving the vacation regions of both 
literature and samples of materials. Denver and Colorado Springs, is stream- 


2 : lined and diesel-powered, and has every 
Until last year this conference was | convenience and improvement known to 





the only one of its kind held in Illinois. | modern rail travel. Both Colorado and 
Following the school here in 1939, Mr. this fine train will delight fou. 
Helm held an initial conference at 


Rock Island offers Escorted and Independ- 


Northwestern University, and the week ent All-Expense Tours to Colorado, Yel- 
following conducted a similar school lowstone, the South- 
at the Teachers’ College of Columbia west, California and 
University. theCanadian Rockies. 
The Fifth Annual Conference will wim @ 


be held on June 11 to 14, 1940. The Special summer fares. 
registration fee of $2 it is expected will Go one way—return 
be paid by the respective school another. Liberal stop- 
boards, partly as a means of acquaint. | overs. 

Pe the board with the organization. A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
ctually this fee is used to provide the —THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
noon luncheons and to pay for ma- 
terials, postage and printing. = 

| L. H. McCURMICK, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
Tenure in the Courts | ote ee 

Forty-three judicial decisions related | Please send complete travel inf 
to teacher tenure are summarized in a| © “lord and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
published study covering 1939, re-| 2 “™@™* — © Yellowstone 
leased by the National Education As-| © “Pe te t---------- 
sociation. The score, as it affects the | 
teacher, is eighteen for and twenty-five | “#"*"*---------------------- 
against. Decisions were rendered in | “#v------------------------- island 
eighteen states. State... ...-.----------------- 
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Mecca 


B. Presidential proclamation, 1940 
has been designated “Travel America 
Year.” The idea is to encourage among 
Americans a wider acquaintance with 
the outstanding scenic and historic ad- 
vantages of their own country. 

Perhaps the place most inviting the 
interest of the average sight-seer, and 
particularly of teachers and pupils, is 
Washington, “The Shrine of American 
Patriotism.” 

Volumes have been written about 
Washington, and still the story of this 
great city remains untold. 
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Washington —— 






Photo courtesy B. & O. Railroad 


of Sight-seers 


Washington, the world’s most mag- 
nificent capital, is the seat of the Na- 
tional Government, where Congress 
and the Supreme Court meet and where 
Federal laws are made. But it is more. 
Washington is the “City of Romance 
and Realities,’ where North meets 
South, and the spirit that is America 
finds expression in majestic buildings, 
priceless relics, mementos, monuments, 
and memorials to illustrious Americans. 
Its wealth of attractions never fail to 
inspire every true American. 

In short Washington is a mecca to 
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Pan American Building 
and Gardens 


which every boy and girl, every man 
and woman should some time turn. 

In itself Washington is a subject 
that is profoundly interesting, educa- 
tional and inspiring. Here you may 
see Congress in session; the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution of the United 
States; inspiring views of the Capitol, 
the Congressional Library, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the White House, 
the Lincoln Memorial, Arlington Cem- 
etery and the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, Mount Vernon, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other buildings 
in the Federal triangle group, and 
countless other places. 

In the National Museum is Lind- 
bergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” and the 
original “Star-Spangled Banner’ that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write 
our national anthem. 

Perhaps no governmental depart- 
ment is more widely talked about than 
the home of the G-men. Here you 
may see how fingerprinting is done; 
also a number of interesting exhibits. 
In the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing you see how money is printed. You 
look with reverence at Washington’s 
tomb at Mount Vernon, his room and 
the very bed in which he died. 

To know Washington, the Capital, is 
to know America. All that it repre- 
sents, its lofty principles and practical 
idealism are reflected in the greatest 
capital city in the world. 





Japan Invites Americans 

The year 1940 corresponds with the 
two thousand six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Japanese 
Empire. Come what may, the Japan- 
ese intend to celebrate suitably this 
“annus mirabilis” in their history, and 
throughout the country there will be 
unfolded, one after the other, the ro- 
mances of the 2,600-year history in 
pageants and presentations. 

With a view of inducing the Ameri- 
can school teacher to visit the Orient 
this year, tours are being offered from 
Seattle to Japan and return to Seattle 
—forty-six days—for as low as $405, 
which includes tourist-class steamer ac- 
commodations trans-Pacific, and first- 
class hotel accommodations, sight-see- 
ing, meals, etc., in Japan. 

Other tours sailing from San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu, and returning to 
either Seattle or San Francisco, are be- 
ing offered at equally low rates. 
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A Summer School 
of Study and Travel 


NINE SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
in Geography and History 
Seven weeks--8500 miles 


Cost of Trip 
Transportation, sleeping equipment, morning 
and evening meals, all side trips and tolls 


For information and reservations 
PROF. LESLIE A. HOLMES 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 




















South Central Women 
Hold Luncheon Meet 


@ AT a delightful luncheon meeting 

on April 12, the day of the meeting 
of the South Central Division, Spring- 
field, Miss Alice McGinty, Champaign 
Teachers Association, who served as 
temporary president in charge of or- 
ganization of the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois, explained the 
purposes of the affiliation to the eighty 
central Illinois teachers who attended. 

The Affiliated Teachers Associations 
joined forces with the Sangamon and 
Menard County Branches of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
in entertaining women in attendance at 
the convention. Other speakers at the 
luncheon meeting were Mrs. Catherine 
Mulberry, president of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, who was 
a speaker before the Division meeting, 
and Mrs, E. C. Coatney, director of 
the Twelfth District of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

In addition to the speakers, guests 
of honor were: Miss Mary Margaret 
Roach, Decatur, retiring president of 
the South Central Division; Miss Hes- 
ter Burbridge, Jacksonville, incoming 
vice-president of the Division, and 
Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, Editor of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

Plans are under way to make the 
luncheon meeting an annual affair. 
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Lake Shore Division 


® THE annual meeting of the Lake 

Shore Division of the I. E. A. was 
held on October 23, 1939, the north 
section meeting in New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, and the 
south section, in J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero. Program events 
were arranged so that they could be 
presented to both sections. 

Speakers and their subjects were as 
follows: Dr. Robert H. Temple, con- 
sulting psychologist, Washington, D.C., 
“Power Hungry”; Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O’Neill, chairman, Committee on Edu- 
cation, Illinois General Assembly, 
“School Legislation in Illinois”; Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president, 
LaFayette College, “The Forgotten In- 
dividual”; and Dr. Glenn Frank, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Presiding were 
the retiring president, George N. Wells; 
the incoming president, Dan L. Mc- 
Taggart, and vice-president, south sec- 
tion, Ada Weckel. 

The annual business meeting of the 
representative assembly of the Divi- 
sion was held in Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, October 28, 1939. 


Mr. E. R. Sifert, Maywood, chair- 


man of the public relations committee, 


reported the projection of a study of 
the allocation of expenditures to vari- 
ous budgetary items in independent 
elementary and high-school districts of 
the territory covered by the Lake Shore 
Division. Mr. Sifert explained that 
published studies in this field were al- 
most exclusively concerned with unit 
school districts, leaving the dual or- 
ganizations with little in the way of 
standards for percentage of expendi- 
tures covering various budgetary items. 

Mr. John Thalman, Waukegan, 
chairman of the Division’s legislative 
committee, presented the report of 
that committee, which was substan- 
tially the legislative program of the 
state asociation. The report was ap- 
proved by the assembly. 

Mr. J. B. Stephens, Harvey, reported 
satisfactory progress in the promotion 
of Mr. John Thalman’s candidacy for 
the presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. L. W. Bridge, Evanston, chair- 
man of the pension and retirement 
committee, recommended the discharge 
of his committee, inasmuch as the leg- 
islation for which they had worked had 
been enacted. However, it was moved 
that Mr. Bridge’s recommendation be 
not accepted, and that instead the com- 
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Zee MSHINGTON 


on your trip to 1940 New m6: 



















Make your trip doubly 

ing! VisitWashington=Shrine 
of Patriotism. See 

historic a, and Phila- 


d ia, too! oy a side- 
— Atlantic my A Bao 
you liberal stopovers 
anywhere—going or returning 
—at no extra cost ! 


All B & O thru trains Air- 
Conditioned. Individual Seat 
Coaches offer many inviting 
comforts. B & O is the only 
railroad between the East and 
-— pone directly thru 

oute of these 
* vee ‘ower feature trains: 


CAPITOL LIMITED — from Chicago, 
All-Puliman and Streamlined. 


NATIONAL LIMITED — from St. Lovis, 
Lovisville and Cincinnati. 


ROYAL BLUE and COLUMBIAN — 
from New York, Streamlined. 
No extra fare on any train. 
Special low fares and tours to Washing - 
ton and the New York World's 


BALTIMORE: OMIO fadnoad 


USED 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOR SALE 


Incident to completion of new 
elementary school and closing 
of old ten-room building, we 
have movable type children’s 
desks and other good school 
furniture for sale at very low 
prices. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


June 24—August 17, 
1940 


=== 


All the facilities of a great 
University—30 minutes 
from Chicago's educational 
and recreational advantages. 


=> 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in: 


¢ LIBERAL ARTS 

© SCIENCES 

® SPEECH 

i ® MUSIC 

(June 24—Aug. 2) 

© EDUCATION 

°° LAW 

(June 17—Aug. 24) 
® COMMERCE 

® SOCIAL WORK 
© JOURNALISM 








For Catalog Address: 
Director, Summer Session 
250 Lunt Bldg., Evanston, Illinois 














University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


%& Gain inspiration this summer by 
quencing a University of California 
Summer Session —where you can 
study under the direction of stimu- 
lating co and play in an invig- 
qouing Vacation'and. % An excep- 
gone wide choice of courses. 
Special lectures, recitals, 
9 * pes. announcements oot 
1 of che Sum- 
mer Sension, sieoaiaved California, Berke- 
ley; or Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
Fo ed of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, i ia. 


California invites You: Golden Gate interna- 
tional Exposition on San Francisco Bay, 1940 
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mittee continue as a clearing house for 


inquiries regarding the pension system. 
Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., Floss- 
moor, treasurer of the Division, re- 
ported a total membership of 4678 as 
of October 28, 1939. 

Mr. B. E. Gordon, La Grange, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, was 
unable to attend the meeting and Mr. 
John C. Benette, Niles Center, pre- 
sented the report of the committee for 
him. It follows: 

TEACHER QUALIFICATION.—We believe that 
it is for the best interests of the teaching 
profession in the state of Illinois that the 
training standards of teachers be raised. Many 
school districts in the State have inadequately 
prepared teachers. We recommend that the 
General Assembly of Illinois pass legislation 
pertaining to the qualification of new teach- 
ers. We recommend that four years of train- 
ing above the high-school level be required. 
This training must be done in an accredited 
educational institution. 

We also recommend that school officials 
inaugurate programs of in-service and sum- 
mer training for teachers already employed, 
who have had less than four years training 
above the high-school level. 

Teacuer TenureE.—The uncertainty of the 
positions of teachers in Illinois tends to work 
against the efficiency of the teachers and con- 
sequently the welfare of the children. Some 
states which are progressive in educational 
work have adopted good tenure laws for 
their teachers. Cases have come to our atten- 


‘tion where teachers, principals, and superin- 


tendents have been unjustly removed from 
their positions, merely for political or per- 
sonal reasons. Our Division recommends that 
the Tenure Committee of the I-E.A. continue 
to study the tenure problems and attempt to 
formulate a law which will be agreeable to 
all concerned, the teaching body, the admin- 
istrators, the parents and the school boards. 

Larcer Scnoor Districts.—There are, per- 
haps, 12,000 school districts in the state of 
Illinois. We believe that consolidation into 
fewer and larger school units would make 


| education less expensive and more efficient. 


We recommend that the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the I.E.A. outline for the Governor of 
Illinois a program of consolidation of school 
districts, both elementary and secondary, in 
natural units such as township high-school 
areas, large city areas where the population 
is relatively dense, and county areas in the 
less populated parts of the State. 

STATE AND FeperaL Aip.—We recommend a 
bill to secure federal aid for the maintenance 
of adequate public school facilities and to 
equalize educational opportunities in each 
state; this aid to be administered through the 
state departments of education without fed- 
eral regulation or control. 

The Lake Shore Division advocates an ade- 
quate increase in the State Distributive Fund 
as we believe that the state of Illinois should 
bear a greater share of the school costs than 
it now provides. 

We believe that a five-dollar flat grant 
should be made to high schools out of the 
distributive fund on the basis of the average 
daily attendance of each school. 


CounsELInc Procram.—We believe that a 
complete counseling program should be in- 
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Enrich Your Life 


Through The Study of God's Word at 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Many teachers sours a more cumeschenstvs 
Knowledge of the Word of God and related 
sub. b to the Institute for one 
or of these interesting practical Sum- 
mer School periods. T cost is very small 
(tuition + except private music instruc- 

tions) and the benefits are inestimable. 

If you _ - a a Sunday School class, 
you will acquire a wealth of material to help 
you in your work. 

Here you have the opportunity to study 
under our splendid educational staff, hear in- 
spirational lectures and take part in re- 
creational activities. 

Why not plan to enroll this year? Some 

of the subjects offered in- 
clude Bible Doss ctse, 
Bible Analysis, Personal 

Evangelism, Bible Story 
Telling, Music, Methods of 
Teaching, etc. 


Send coupon for full details. 











Please send me full details regarding the 
Moody Bible Institute Summer School. 
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cluded in the curriculum of the elementary 
and high schools, pertaining to. educational 
and vocational guidance. The principal ob- 
jectives of this program would be the follow- 
ing: 

1. To acquaint the student with the nec- 
essary requirements for success in the voca- 
tional fields. 

2. To aid the student in making the 
proper adjustment in school and in society. 

3. To assist the student in discovering 
whether or not he has any particular talents 
or aptitudes in the various fields of endeavor. 

4. To give information concerning pres- 
ent-day vocational opportunities. 

5. To establish a placement department 
in the counseling program in the secondary 
schools to assist the students in finding em- 
ployment for which they are best adapted. 


CO-OPERATION WITH ORGANIZATIONS.—We 
believe that I.E.A. should co-operate with 
such groups as the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, State Federation of Labor, local 
farm, labor, women’s and service groups. We 
urge co-operation between the LE.A. and 
any group of the State which is committed 
to the principle of equal opportunities as a 
basic tenet in education as well as other 
phases of American life. 

We recommend that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Education Association 
appoint a special committee to interview rep- 
resentatives of the said named groups with 
a view of formulating a co-operative pro- 
gram. 

Democracy.—At this time when western 
civilization is being threatened with catas- 
trophe, we realize the importance of the 
American school system as an agency in 
teaching democratic ideals and procedures. 
We appreciate the opportunity of freedom of 
expression and of freedom to discuss contro- 
versial issues. 

The Lake Shore Division advocates the 
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THE HANDS THAT WIELD 
THE CHALK DIRECT THE WORLD 


CHALE 
DESTROYS Does chalk dry out your cu- 
ticle, causing painful and 
LY unsightly hangnails, rough 
ye skin, splitting or peeling 
0 nails? ALPERN NAIL 


CREME is an excellent aid 
in grooming dry cuticle and 
brittle nails. Enhances per- 
sonal attractiveness. Results 
are amazing. 








Send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for 
your cE week's 
supply of ALPERN 
NAIL CREME 50 
that you may prove 
to yourself its effi- 
cacy. 


Wm. H. Alpern Laboratories 








Dept. T 
185 N.Wabash Ave. ,Chicago 













Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, Lake Louise, 
Banff, 15 days, Tourist $179. First 
Class $215. 

MEXICO, First Class, private mo- 
tors sight seein Fine hotels, all 
meals. 15 days $219. 2 days $273. 

Also tours and cruises peeepeliand. 


Write, phone or call for folders for 
any trip desired. 


FORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
135 S$. LaSalle St., Chicago, State 551! 








teaching of loyalty to our country and to the 
ideals of American democracy. We believe 
democracy should be taught and practiced by 
classroom instruction, organization and ad- 
ministration. 

APPRECIATION.—We wish to commend our 
State officials and members of the Sixty-first 
General Assembly who were instrumental in 
passing one of the best programs of construc- 
tive school legislation that has been enacted 
in the state of Illinois in any single legislative 
session. 

We wish to commend the public relations 
committee which served our Division in 1938 
for publishing the excellent study, Finance 
Trends in Lake County and Cook County. 
This study dealt with assessed valuations, 
costs of operating township treasurers’ offices, 
insurance on buildings and equipment and 
financing of schools during the depression. 

We appreciate the assistance of all the or- 
ganizations which supported our educational 
measures, particularly the school appropria- 
tion law, the transportation law and the new 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Act. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Dan L. McTaggart, 
Foster School, Evanston; vice-president, 
north section, Minnie Buzard. principal, 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School, 
Highland Park; vice-president, south section, 
C. E. Butler, principal, Whittier School, Oak 
Park; secretary, Edgar S. Leach, township 
high school, Evanston; treasurer, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., superintendent of schools, Floss- 
moor. 


Executive CommittTee.—Aileen C. Daugh- 
erty, Lyons Township High School, La- 
Grange; William Voas, Skokie School, Win- 
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netka; Clyde D. Winkler, 
School, Cicero. 

State Commurttees. — Finance, 
Moore, principal, high school, Lake Forest, 


principal, Cicero 


41; Legislation, Lawrence W. Bridge, town- | 
ship high school, Evanston, ’42; Resolutions, | 


B. E. Gordon, assistant principal, 
Township High School, LaGrange, ’40. 


Lyons 


In considering the proposed amend- 
ments to the I. E. A. Constitution, a 
record vote was taken on Proposition 
I, to adopt a schedule for the payment 
of dues. The proposition carried by a 
vote of 95 to 11. Propositions II to VI, 
inclusive, were then considered to- 


| gether and the proposed changes were 
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| approved. 


Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the I. E. A., appeared be- 
fore the assembly and spoke to the 
necessity of an intensification of or- 
ganization activity for the support of 
education in view of the competition 
for public funds and the mounting 
opposition to tax increases. He also 
complimented the Lake Shore Division 
for the leadership it has exercised in 


Raymond | 


a number of fields of organization | 


activity. 





Northeastern Division 


© WE accept as the purpose of the 

Illinois Education Association the 
significant improvement of life in our 
State. We believe that we can achieve 
this through constantly improving edu- 
cational facilities for our children, and 
through supporting all agencies for 
education and general social welfare 

We believe the public schools 
should provide greater opportunities 
for practising democracy, thus prepar- 
ing youth for effective functioning in 
our American institutions.” 

With such an introduction, the re- 
port of the resolutions committee of 
the Northeastern Division of the I.E.A. 
proposed extension of educational op- 
portunity to take in pre-school years, 
adult education for citizenship and 
parenthood, and post-school guidance 
for youth unable to find a place im- 
mediately in the business or industry. 

The committee report was presented 
at the annual business meeting of the 
Division at Joliet, October 20, 1939. 

Emphasis on democratic procedures 
was repeated in the report of the com- 
mittee on public relations, which urged 
renewed attention to matters of organi- 
zation for public relations and greater 


participation by the membership in 


association affairs. 
The proposed changes in the Consti- 
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Rie WwW i: 


Experienced travelers know that on the 
modern ships of N.Y.K. they will find 
the tradition of friendliness that creates 
the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. 


TO JAPAN 
SPECIAL SUMMER ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
From the Pacific Coast 
Minimum fares: 
$405 43 DAYS.. 
42 DAYS... $415 
60 day bicycle tours from $398 


46 DAYS... . $462 


Unusual opportunity to observe Japanese 
School System 


Summer ocean fares round-trip from $210 
Reduced fares for Round South America Tours 





N.Y.K.'S GREAT NEW MODERN FLEET 
The first of 9 new passenger vessels, 
the Nitta Maru, 16,500 tons gross, will 
enter the California service in June, 1940. 
All first class cabins and public rooms 
of this liner will be air-conditioned. 
SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 


97, N.Y. K. Line: 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 


Ri-W- i: LENE 
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See SOUTH AMERICA 


Reasonably priced summer tour to Pana- 

ma, Ecuador, Peru, Inca Land, Bolivia, 

Argent.na, Uruguay and Brazil. 

Sailing from N.Y. June 22. Returning to 
Y. Aug. 20. Write Vanderbilt Tour, Box 

90, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenn. 
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ETL A TS A RTE 
AS MANAGER 
We need men or women to fill several 
executive positions in our Sales Organ- 
ization. Great earning possibilities. No 
investment required. You need not give 
up your school position. Write today. De- | 
partment IT4, J. E. Porter Corporation, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS: 
No more three months idleness 
for the smart teacher who owns and operates a small 
weekly newspaper. No previous experience necessary 
as statistics show teachers are well qualified by educa- 
tion to become successful publishers. Women » 
as well as men in this field. Only a small cash in- 
vestment of $4,000 to $6.000 will earn you from 
$3.600 to $10,000 per year. ‘Write today stating ter- 
ritory prfernace and amount you care to invest. 
Murray E. Hill & Associates —Newspaper Brokers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dd 


A NN A SR TS A EMER SANE IRTEAES SSS 
EARN EXTRA $$$ THIS SUMMER 
Act as our Sales Representative in plac- 
ing a new popular social studies service 
in schools and libraries. Real money for | 

workers. 
Write for details and territory 
NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 2542.0°'sars 5 

















tution and By-laws ot the 1.K.A. were 
ratified by the Division. 

The following officers and commit- 
tee members were elected: 


Orricers.—President, J. M. Smith, princi- 
pal township high school, Lockport; vice- 
president, R. S. Cartwright, high school, El- 
gin; secretary, R. N. Fargo, township high 
school, Joliet; treasurer, J. L. Hunter, high 
school (east), Aurora. 

Executive Committee. — Chairman, 
Harold Meyer, high school (west), Aurora, 
40; G. N. Hufford, superintendent of schools, 
Joliet, 40; F. C. Thomas, superintendent of 
schools, Yorkville, °41; Eva Huffman, com- 


| munity high school, Woodstock, 41; Mabel 
| Hunt, township high school, Joliet, 42; M. T. 
| Monson, superintendent of schools, Newark, 


"42. 

State Committees.—Finance, L. J. Lun- 
dahi, superintendent of schools, Crystal 
Lake, °42; Legislation, G. E. Thompson, 
superintendent of schools, St. Charles, ’40; 
Resolutions, C. E. Larson, superintendent of 
schools (west), Aurora, ’41. 

In addition to the introductory para- 
graphs referred to in the beginning of 
this article the report of the resolutions 
committee as adopted is as follows: 


FINANCE AND LEGISLATION.—We recom- 


, mend that every member of the Northeastern 


Division take a more vital interest in our 
legislative program and support the Legisla- 
tive Committee in their efforts for a long term 
educational policy. 

Locat OrRGANIZATION.—We urge the State 
to devise a system of school administrative 
units such that every legal school district shall 
be able to provide an adequate basis for an 
effective educational system. 

State Support.—We believe the State 
should assume a greater share of school costs 
and recommend the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation continue to support efforts to secure 


| an adequate State distributive fund. 


Feperat. Aip—We favor Federal aid for 
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free public education and recommend that 
such aid be administered through the various 
state departments of education without Fed- 
eral control of educational policies. 

Activities.—We commend the officers and 
staff of the Illinois Education Association for 
their achievements in educational legislation 
during the Sixty-first General Assembly of 
the Illinois Legislature. We also commend 
the public relations work throughout the 
State which secured intelligent and effective 
lay and professional support for the program. 
We urge all officers, committees and staff to 
continue their study and their activities with 
state and local groups in the interest of 
preserving, improving and extending the 
benefits of public education. 

We commend the officers of the Illinois 
Education Association for their efforts to 
keep all departments of the State education 
system free from political interference of 
every type, and recommend that they en- 
deavor to further the welfare of all profes- 
sional employees, to the end that all investi- 
gations concerning the tenure of position of 
such employees be strictly on a professional 
level. 

We wish to impress upon all members of 
the Northeastern Division the importance of 
wholehearted support for our State officers 
and especially our Executive Secretary. We 
herewith pledge to him and his staff our com- 
plete confidence and support, believing that 
only by thus presenting a solid front as a 
state organization can we hope to achieve 
the goals which we have set for ourselves, 
namely, good schools and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all our children. 

CoMMITTEE OF SEVEN.—We again endorse 
the work of the “Committee of Seven” and 
recommend the usual allotment of $150 to 
the committee for the furtherance of its 
studies. 


School Placement Service 


(Continued from page 245) 


of the situation and are focusing their 
attention on this problem. Among 
opinions secured by Dean J. B. Edmon- 
son, college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at the annual 
conference of principals at the 1939 
meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
were those pertaining to high - school 
placement bureaus.” The question 
asked by Dean Edmonson was: Should 








| the average high school provide place- 
| ment service and attempt to find work 
for young men and women? The prin- 
| cipals answered this question over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. 

It seems, therefore, safe to predict 
that within the next decade placement 
bureaus will be established in many 
high schools. The service rendered will 
be an important factor in solving one 
of the serious problems which young 
people have to face. 





_2J. B. Edmonson, “Opinions of High School Prin- 
cipals,”’ p. 268. The North Central Association Quar- 
terly, Vol. XIV, January, 1940, Number 3. 
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Three-Year Contracts Legal 


(Continued from page 237) 


complaint alleges her certificate has been reg- 
istered each year, and that is all the statute 
requires. This ground affords no reason for 
striking the complaint. 

The statute provides that “no official busi- 
ness shall be transacted by the directors ex- 
cept at a regular or a special meeting.” (Til. 
Rev. Stat. 1939, chap. 122, par. 119.) Ap- 


pellees contend it was necessary to allege the ‘ 


contract was made at a regular or special 
meeting. The complaint alleges the contract 
was duly entered into between appellant and 
appellees. We think that allegation is suf- 
ficient and that whether it was made at 
either a regular or special meeting is a mat- 
ter of proof. 

In support of their contention that a 
board of school directors cannot employ a 
teacher for a term of more than one year, 
appellees cite Stevenson v. School Directors, 
87 Ill. 255, and Davis v. School Directors, 
92 id. 293. Those cases do so hold, but they 
have no application here, for they were de- 
cided before the enactment of section 127a, 
supra. Laws of 1927, p. 823. 

The principal question presented in this 
appeal is whether section 127a, supra, is con- 
stitutional. It reads, in part: “The service of 
all teachers, principals and superintendents 
in the public schools in any district of this 
State, having a board of school directors, 
board of education or board of school in- 
spectors, shall be for not more than three- 
year periods, after the expiration of a proba- 
tionary period of two consecutive years in 
that district,” etc. It is obvious that if the 
service may be for a three-year period the 
school directors have authority to contract 
with the teacher for a three-year period. The 
complaint alleges appellant has complied 
with the requirement of a probationary pe- 
riod of two consecutive years in that district. 
Much of appellees’ argument against the 
constitutionality of the section is directed 
against the wisdom of permitting the mem- 
bers of a board of school directors to enter 
into contracts which will tie the hands of 
future members of the board. It is so funda- 
mental as to require no citation of authority 
that the wisdom of legislation is a question 
for the General Assembly, and not for this 
court. Our province is only to ascertain 
whether the legislation is forbidden by the 
constitution. Section 1 of article 8 of the 
constitution of Illinois, 1870, states that the 
General Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools, whereby 
all children of this State may receive a good 
common school education. This section is 
not a grant, but a limitation on the power 
of the General Assembly. (Fiedler v. Eck- 
feldt, 335 Ill. 11; Keime v. Community High 
School District, 348 id. 228.) It allows the 
General Assembly a broad discretion as to 
the manner in which it will carry out the 
duty thus enjoined. (People v. Graham, 
301 Ill. 446; People v. Young, 309 id. 27; 
People v. Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., 286 id. 384; Plummer v. Yost, 144 
id. 68.) We have held the length of term 
and the mode of appointment of school 
teachers are under the control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. (Groves v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago, 367 Ill. 91; Dodge v. Board 
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of Education, 364 id. 547; Malloy v. City of 
Chicago, 369 id. 97.) We find no limitation 
in section 1 of article 8 prohibiting the Gen- 
eral Assembly from permitting the employ- 
ment of school teachers for a term of three 
years. 

Appellees further assert this section of the 
statute is unconstitutional as class legislation, 
in that it discriminates between those who 
have previously taught at least two years 
and those who have not. It is reasonable 
and not arbitrary to distinguish between 
those who have proved themselves capable 
and satisfactory and those who have not 
been tested. 

Appellees also contend this section vio- 
lates section 12 of article 9 of the constitu- 
tion. The point intended to be made is that 
it violates the constitutional provision that 
“any * * * school district * * * incurring 
any indebtedness as aforesaid, shall before, 
or at the time of doing so, provide for the 
collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to 
pay the interest on such debt as it falls 
due, and also to pay and discharge the prin- 
cipal thereof within twenty years from the 
time of contracting the same.” In our opin- 
ion this constitutional provision is not in- 
volved here. There is nothing either in the 
complaint or motion to dismiss to show that 
the requirements there contained have been 
violated. The other contentions of appellees 
are without merit and need not be discussed. | 

For the reasons above stated the court 
below erred in sustaining the motion to dis- 
miss the complaint and in entering judg- 
ment for appellees. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause 
remanded, with directions to overrule ap- 
pellees’ motion to dismiss. 

Reversed and remanded, with directions. | 
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Persenal Placement Bureau 
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MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


ce for ° 
CERTIFICATION BOOKLET FREE TO MEMBERS 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENC : 


The expe- 
rienced teach- 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 














We place 
many teach- 
ers in fine city 
and suburban schools, especially 
around Chicago. 


ers we placed 
in 1989 received an average in- 
crease of more than $250.00. 











TEACHERS There are better opportunities for qualified teachers than 
AGENCY there have ever been before. Executives are searching 
CHICAGO carefully for teachers who have the educational training, 
Our Service experience and excellent qualifications in ay. oe | oo 
Is Mati id ———- is an Cp N. 


00-11 — ——— . Jackson Bivd., Chica — ~~ 1 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, NTY 
TWENTY 




















ten of Teachers gr. 


YEARS of continuous at + present pe pd pm menage. 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE 


Territory: Ia. Ill, Mo., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., 8. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Room 1509, — 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions 
from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 
1940 forecast. Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. 












Corresponding Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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Calendar 


MAY 


13 Ninth Annual State Conference for De- 
linquency Prevention. Rock Island, May 
13-15, 1940. 


| JUNE 


28 Seventh Annual Conference on Business 
Education. University of Chicago, June 
27-28, 1940. 

General theme: “Business Education for 
What ?” 

30 National Education Association, seventy- 
eighth annual convention. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, 1940. 

JULY 

1 National Conference on Student Partici- 
pation in School Administration and Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers, 
joint convention. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
July 1-3, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association; and Dr. 
William G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission. 

For program and detailed information 
write to Miss Grace M. Anderson, 265 
Madison Street, Brooklyn, New York, or 





Miss Adeline M. Smith, Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 


4 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
| Peoria, October 4, 1940. 


APRIL, 1940 
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HOW YOU CAN GET A ‘100 LOAN 





You can borrow $100 promptly and simply 
if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


If you are thinking of getting a loan, 
this advertisement should be helpful 
to you. It tells how you can borrow 
cash promptly and simply and repay 
in installments that fit yourown income. 


Know the cost before you borrow 


Good advice, of course, is not to bor- 
row at all if you can avoid it. But ifa 
loan is the answer to your problem, it 
is to your advantage to get the most 
favorable terms that you can. The 
table shows just how much you pay 
on a Household Finance loan. 
Suppose you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the 
table. Then read across, picking out 
the monthly payment which is con- 
venient for you to make. Note, for 
instance, that $9.77 a month will re- 
pay a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
You may prefer to make larger pay- 
ments and thus pay up sooner. Note 


that the sooner you repay, the less 
your loan costs. Four monthly instal- 
ments of $26.60 each, for instance, 
will also repay a $100 loan in full. The 
cost in this case is only $6.40. (All 
payments shown in the table include 
the charges. You pay nothing more.) 


Simple to borrow 


All you do to borrow at Household 
Finance is sign a note. You need no 
stocks, bonds or other security. No 
credit questions are asked of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan in a 
simple, private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
you may borrow by mail. The coupon 
below will bring you, without obliga- 
tion, full information about thisservice. 


Schools use Household booklets 
Borrowers at Household are urged to 














put and keep their money affairs on a 
sound basis. To help families get more 
from their incomes and avoid unneces- 
sary debt, Household publishes prac- 
tical booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many schools 
and colleges use these helpful publica- 
tions as supplementary texts in home 
economics. You are invited to ask for 
copies at your Household Finance 
branch. Or write for a list of the titles 
in the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


CuicaGo—2nd FL., 



































oN Clank oo” 
CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH Ph. Franklin 1082 
LOAN Including All Charges Jounr— sed Floor, 
you = Bidg., Phone 6184 
2 a 6 8 10 12 1 20 
GET | months | months | months | months months | months | months ee - Moume sa Bem. 
ae . loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan Bidg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 
12.98 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 | $20 s $50 loaned BLOOMINGTON—5th = Paoaia—3rd Floor, 
$m | 2595 | 1330 | 909 | 698 | 572 |” 488 |Sor12momsbsor les Bldg Phones76> Phone 317" 
75 38.93 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 | $ 4.83 ° 
Rocxrorgp—6ch Fi., 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 Talcott Bidg., 
125 64.89 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 Main 930 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 Sramormip — Ra. 
175 90.78 46.52 31.79 24.42 20.01 17.08 13.42 11.24 Phoee 5277 1004, 1th Floor, 
200 | 103.69 | 53.14 | 36.29 | 2788 | 2284 | 1948 | 1531 | 1281 East St.Lours—2nd Phone 5765 
250 129.52 66.33 45.28 34.77 28.47 24.27 19.05 15.93 Fl., 338 Missouri 
300 155.34 | 79.51 | 54.25 | 41.64 | 34.08 | 29.04 | 22.77 | 19.03 Ave., Ph. East6738 + 2ndF., 
FresrortT—3rd FIi., ge OWeak State 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full amount will Bank Bidg., Bank 
pay, — er are made on schedule. You wi pay less if you pay your loan of Ont. 7110 
charges only for the actual time you have the money. Payments include 
char oa A - TL t, % per month on t ot part of a balance not encetding $150, Call at or phone the nearest Hi bold office or 
% per month on that part of a balance in excess mail this to 1 40 enmnthe. 
of $a Ths ae tions can be completed by mail. 
PA. TLL B. E, HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 











“Doctor of Family Finances” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION ... Personal Loans $20 to $300 


FREE soox.er ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 
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Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
i iflemchoid'e Soest of your brochure: * “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
tand 


on Household’ yment Plan.” I unders this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 

NEM. oc ccvcvcescvocccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccccecececcccccccs 
AGEIEEB 200 cvccccecccccccccncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsesess 
Gc cccccccccccdcccocccccchmonseoonl DURE, codmindae Subohckines ee 
Amount I wish to borrow $.....4.+.+.004+: JOP ce cessceedcccvie Months 





A READING SENSATION 


receiving the most spontaneous 
acclaim ever accorded a primary 
reading series. We quote: 


“easy, lively vocabulary’”’ 
“great readiness material’’ 
“captivating stories’”’ 
“‘wonderfully organized”’ 
“best manuals ever’’ 
“‘Jovely, lovely books’’ 
“the pictures, the color, 
the FUN!” 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


HILDRETH 
Felton, Henderson, Meighen 
TWO LARGE READINESS BOOKS 
THREE PRE-PRIMERS TWO SECOND READERS 
TWO PRIMERS TWO THIRD READERS 
TWO FIRST READERS full equipment 
Write for large Illustrated booklet 




















x Recent Textbook Publications 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1937-1938, prepared in the Library 
Division, United States Office of Education, 
by Ruth A. Gray. Bulletin, 1939, No. 5. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. 400 pages. Price, 
$0.35. 

This is a classified bibliography of re- 
search studies in education reported to the 
United States Office by institutions offering 
graduate work in education. Lists are limit- 
ed to master’s and doctor’s theses and fac- 
ulty research studies. Copies of many of 
these theses are on file in the United States 
Office. One hundred fifty-nine institutions 
of higher education co-operated with the of- 
fice by reporting studies for listing in the 
bibliography. 

Along the Way, second reader, level one. 
Cloth. 192 pages. Price, $0.88. Faraway 
Ports, third reader, level one of the “Easy 
Growth in Reading” series. Cloth. 256 pages. 
Price, $0.92. By Gertrude Hildreth, Allie Lou 
Felton, Mabel J. Henderson and Alice 
Meighen. Illustrated in color by Erick Berry 
and Frederick T. Chapman. The John C. 
Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

The title of this series suggests the em- 
phasis upon making the reading process 
easier and more alluring to the young child, 
by providing for more gradual advance- 
ment. The individual character of the prob- 
lem of learning to read is recognized in this 
series by reading readiness activities before 
each unit and provision for individual prog- 
ress according to ability. Materials are or- 
ganized in two easy interlocking levels of 
growth for each grade, with three levels for 
the pre-primer stage. Much easy reading is 
assured by a low vocabulary load and by 
use of words with concepts meaningful to 
the child. 

The story form predominates and the lit- 
erary quality is commendable. Childish 
humor is not overlooked. Not only are the 
authors concerned with the child’s learning 
to read, but also with his liking to read. 
Subject matter has been selected with the 
latter aim in view. Accessory materials in- 


| clude work books, manuals, sentence cards 


and word cards. 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, 
by Oswald Tower and Winfield M. Sides. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston. Cloth. 175 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

Here is a brief text which provides cover- 
age of elementary algebra with exercises, 
reviews, examinations and questions of the 
analytical type. Instructors will be inter- 
ested in a series of examinations typical of 
various schools. 


Modern Verse, Revised, Book One, by 
Anita P. Forbes and Albert S. Smith. Henry 
Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Cloth. 297 pages. Price, 
$0.98. 

The best of the moderns are represented 
in this brief anthology collected from many 
works and publications. Organization is 
around such topics as: “Poems Say Many 
Things”; “Poems Convey Feeling”; “Poems 


Can Sing and Dance”; “Poems Help Us to 
See”; and “Poems Are Built for Effect.” In- 
cluded are a series of biographical notes 
and a section devoted to the craftsman- 
ship of the poet for students who may be 
interested in learning how it is done. An 
index of authors and an index of first lines 
will prove useful. 


Learn-to-Live Plays, by Veronica O’Hara. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 235 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Auditorium programs for grades four to 
eight may well be enlivened by plays in- 
cluded in this small volume of eight charac- 
ter plays in verse for intermediate grades 
and junior high schools. Included are a 
safety play, plays for American Education 
Week, the holidays, and other special days. 
Their value is enhanced by their contribu- 
tion to guidance, as each play presents a 
problem which is worked out before the 
audience’s eyes. 


A Manual for Remedial Reading, by Ed- 
ward William Dolch, Ph.D. The Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois. Cloth. 166 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

This manual seeks to enable the teacher 
to meet the difficulties of that class of re- 
tarded readers whose difficulties are not so 
complicated as to require clinical study, 
from the primary grades through the high- 
school. Emphasis is placed upon discovery 
of the individual child’s physical or per- 
sonality difficulties. The body of the text 
appropriately is concluded with a chapter 
headed “Prevention.” Appendices include a 
form for a reading case report, a basic sight 
vocabulary of 220 words which the author 
has determined make up 50 to 75 percent 
of all school reading, a speech survey form 
prepared by Dr. Severina Nelson, of the 
University of Illinois Speech Department, 
to be used by the teacher as a general check 
on the more common speech difficulties, 
and a description of an evaluation of the 
Ophthalmograph, clinical instrument for 
photographing eye movements, and _ the 
Metronoscope, automatic flashing device. 

Plays of America’s Growth, and Plays of 
America’s Achievements, by Samuel S. Ull- 
man. Dodd, Mead and Company, 449 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Cloth. 227 
pages, and 251 pages. Price, $2.00, each. 

Plays of America’s Growth contains six- 
teen new plays portraying our own Ameri- 
can institutions and traditions, in contrast 
with those of other countries. The proper- 
ties, costumes and the dialogue are simple, 
and the plays may be used by amateur 
groups from ten or twelve years up. 


Plays of America’s Achtevements includes 
sixteen plays about great American inventors 
and their achievements from the days of 
Eli Whitney’s cotton gin to the latest ad- 
vancements in medicine and other sciences. 
Also included are: Robert Fulton and the 
steamboat; Cyrus Field and the Atlantic 
cable; Carnegie and steel; the Wrights and 
their aeroplane; and Reed and yellow fever. 
A foreword to each play helps to build a 
background of understanding. 
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